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CHAPTER I 


LONDON FOG AND’ A RELATIVE 


“Tm lost,” said Primrose Hampden to her- 
self cheerfully. “I’m lost in a London fog.” 

She extended a cautious toe and felt for a 
step-off; her right foot went down slowly, 
followed by her left, and her hands reached 
gropingly before her like a person playing blind- 
man’s buff. For that is the way one crosses a 
street in a London fog when one is quite, quite 
lost — or, at least, that was the way one did it 
in that not-so-very-long-ago year of 1773. 

At doorways hung lighted lanterns, glowing 
faintly, like far-away stars. Their weak beams 
were completely swallowed up in the great gray 
fog. Vehicles had stopped. Even the ven- 
turesome cabbies had driven their hackney 
coaches to shelter to await the fog’s lifting. 
Those who walked the streets were few. They 
passed one another like shadows, meeting for a 
moment perhaps as they clung timidly to the 
same lantern post, then gliding on. ‘They 
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dared not be friendly, for each suspected his 
neighbor of being a pickpocket, a tipsy ne’er- 
do-well, or an escaped criminal, taking advantage 
of the blanket of darkness which shrouded the 
city. 

But Primrose suspected no one. She was 
enjoying herself too thoroughly, or at least she 
had been enjoying herself until one block back. 
There she had been halted by a bailiff and a 
town crier who, surprised at seeing a girl abroad 
in such a fog, had stopped her and questioned 
her. 

‘“And where is your ’ouse, Miss?” inquired 
the bailiff. ‘Tell us your proper w’ereabouts 
and we'll gladly set you right.” He was a 
large, kindly man with a booming voice, and 
he knew his duty when he saw it. “I’ve got a 
lass of me own near your age,” he explained, 
“‘and ve many the time told her never to set 
foot off the doorstep when a fog’s rich. Ten 
steps you take and turn about, and you’re as 
lost as Davey! I’m surprised you’ve never 
been told!” 

Primrose did not like the scolding tone of the 
bailiff. He seemed to be accusing somebody 
of carelessness without mentioning any names 
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at all. “I have been told,” she explained a bit 
impatiently. “I’ve been told for years. So 
every time there’s a fog I go out on the doorsill 
and step off and turn around until I’m quite 
dizzy. But I’ve never managed to get lost. 
That is, never until to-day. A while ago I 
stepped out of the house and turned about in the 
usual way and — would you believe it ?— I] was 
lost! It’s an unusually nice fog, don’t you 
think ?” 

“Eh?” returned the bailiff. He lifted his 
:ron lantern so that its light fell full on her face, 
and then he peered at her earnestly. His friend, 
the town crier, peered at her, too. “Nice fog ?” 
they both repeated like a chorus. 

“Ves,” answered Primrose patiently, though 
she longed to be rid of them. “T said a nice 
fog. Soft and gray and thick.” 

“Aye!” exclaimed the bailiff. ‘As thick 
as soup!” He turned to stare at his friend 
beside him, and the two of them shook their 
heads at each other in a bewildered manner. 
“TP Il be taking ’er ome,” said the bailiff firmly, 
for though he was a slow man at thinking things 
out, he knew his duty when he saw it. 

He turned again toward the queer girl — but 
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she was gone. He searched for her in several 
directions, all to no purpose. ‘There was no 
sight or sound of the lost damsel. 

Primrose was not afraid. It was not like 
being lost on an open moor. It was not like 
being lost at sea or in the woods. ‘The gray 
blanket was snug and friendly and protecting. 
It was so deep and downy that though one 
traveled for blocks one could not reach the other 
side. She had always known it would be like 
this. It was a dream come true. 

But even the nicest things grow wearisome 
after one has had too large a dose of them; and 
presently Primrose began to feel chilled and 
uncomfortably damp, and to grow just a trifle 
bored with so much grayness. It occurred to 
her that the home she had left scarce an hour 
ago was not a bad sort of place after all. Even 
its dullness seemed not too objectionable. She 
recalled the glowing embers in the grates on a 
damp, raw evening. How they warmed one! 
She thought of the sperm oil lamps which lighted 
the rooms on foggy days. They would be burn- 
ing now. Then she called to mind her uncle 
and guardian, deep in his books in the big study ; 
and Nannie, her maid, who must by now be quite 
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frantic with looking for her — dear, scolding old 
Nannie who was as kind as she was cross. 

Primrose determined to go home. 

Then, mind you, the adventure began in earnest. 
Where was home? Up one London street she 
wandered and down another, over pavements 
none too smooth. When possible she crept 
close to the walls and felt them with her hands, 
now a stone wall and now a brick one, cold and 
wet and rough beneath her fingers. Sometimes 
there would be a tall iron fence with, no doubt, 
a garden or a courtyard behind it; and then 
there would come a break in the flagstone pav- 
ing to show that here was a street crossing. 
This must be conquered with feeling foot and 
out-stretched hand before she could reach the 
safe, solid walls again. 

Sometimes she paused at doorways; some- 
times she even handled their knockers in teasing 
uncertainty. Should she knock at a friendly- 
looking door? Should she ask to be taken in 
until the fog lifted? But always her hand drew 
back just before the temptation became too 
great. To ask for help would be a gesture of 
defeat. It would mean that the gray fog had 
beaten her. It would mean that she was fright- 
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ened. And after one has become frightened at 
a thing, one can never like it again. Primrose 
did not want to dislike the fog. It was the only 
thing in London that she found utterly thrilling. 

Presently she thought of the bailiff and the 
town crier. She would find them and ask to be 
taken home, of course! Not like a frightened 
little girl but like a dignified young lady who 
accepts an escort for a walk. 

But though she retraced her steps as carefully 
as possible she found no sign of them, and after 
a time she gave the matter up. 

She paused to rest beside a lantern post, en- 
circling it with her arm while her eyes sought 
to pierce the gloom about her. Suddenly there 
was a jerk at her neck, a tug that almost un- 
balanced her; and she found herself looking 
down into the face of a very small and very 
dirty urchin who was relieving her of her neck- 
lace. His jerk had broken the clasp, and before 
you could say ‘scat’, the gleaming, golden chain 
was in his grimy hands, and he was taking to his 
heels with the swiftness of a greyhound. 

Like a flash Primrose was after him, borne on 
as much by a desire to box his impudent ears 
as to recover her necklace. Around a corner 
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went the boy; around the same corner went 
Primrose, hot on his heels. Through a court- 
yard raced the boy. Just behind him raced 
Primrose; around other corners, into rougher 
streets, over cobblestones so rough and slippery 
that they needs must slacken their pace to stand 
upright. Sometimes Primrose felt the cloth of 
his ragged jacket under her clutching finger tips 
as she reached for him; and once she grasped 
his unkempt hair, only to lose it as he ducked and 
laughed impudently. Never did she quite over- 
take him. 

Into a narrow courtyard dashed the boy 
finally and down a flight of steps that led to 
a wretched basement. The door opened under 
his touch. He passed through, like a naughty 
goblin of the mists, and the door slammed in 
Primrose’s face. 

Wild with the disappointment of defeat, 
Primrose pounded the rough door with her 
clenched fists, only pausing now and then to sob. 

“Open the door!” she demanded. ‘Open 
the door, I tell you! Ill have my necklace! 
I will have my necklace, boy!” And she fell to 
pounding again quite helplessly. 

Presently the boy’s face appeared at a small 
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window to the left of her, a window that was 
higher than the door and on a level with the 
cobblestones of the courtyard. The glass was 
broken, so his voice came through quite clearly. 
“Git,” he called. “Git!” 

He was looking down at her coolly, and as 
Primrose gazed back at him, she felt that he 
was more fox than boy, more goblin than human, 
for his nose was sharp, and his lips were thin, 
and his eyes were as hungry and as cunning as 
two eyes could be. 

“Git!” he repeated, as if that were the only 
word he knew. Then, seeing that the girl at 
the door gave no sign of leaving, he added, 
“Move off afore the old man comes ’ome! 
Take this and git!”? And he flung through the 
window a small object which jingled on the 
cobblestones above her head. 

Primrose dashed up the steps and looked 
about the ground. At her feet lay her big gold 
locket, snatched from its chain. The locket 
was open, and the pictures within were looking 
up at her—painted miniatures of her mother 
and father. She picked it from the ground and 
closed it carefully, breathing a small sigh of re- 
lief. It was quite unharmed. 
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window, the boy was gone, and the place was as 
deserted as a tomb. 

The fog was lifting rapidly. Primrose glanced 
about her and sensed that she was in a very un- 
pleasant neighborhood. Suddenly she decided 
to take the strange urchin’s advice. She took 
to her heels and “got.” 

The doorway lights were piercing the gloom 
now, and she could see a short distance ahead of 
her. Very cannily she sought and followed the 
better streets until she came out on a well-kept 
thoroughfare lined with respectable dwellings. 
Cabs were jogging along the streets once more, 
pedestrians were hurrying about, and life was 
beginning just where it had left off. Primrose 
felt like a person awaking from a very bad dream. 
Across the way was a garden wall that she recog- 
nized, and a bit farther on was a tall, towered 
house where she had once gone to tea with her 
uncle. 

“T must have gone around in circles most of 
the time,” said Primrose to herself. “After 
all, I’m only a short way from home. I live 
one block down and one block over. I shall 
hurry, for poor Nannie must be almost crazy.” 
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When Primrose arrived home, she found the 
front door ajar. She entered the hall as quietly 
as possible, hoping to escape notice, for she was 
feeling very, very guilty. She soon saw that 
she must face the music. The hall seemed 
crowded with people who talked buzzingly and 
stared accusingly. Nannie, with a scolding 
cry of relief, darted forward and gathered her 
into her arms, weeping freely as she did so. 
Several other house servants wept in sympathy 
and wiped their eyes furtively on apron cor- 
ners. It was a very gloomy assembly. 

Then Primrose saw her uncle. Tall and 
gaunt he stood, staring at her moodily and strok- 
ing his chin in a most unhappy manner. And 
there, behind him, one arm resting on the stair 
rail, was a handsome, elderly, ruddy stranger 
in an embroidered waistcoat, who was taking 
snuff and studying her with keen interest. 

“You have been lost?”? asked her uncle in 
his thin, worried voice. He seemed to feel that 
something should be said and that he was the 
proper one to say it. 

“Yes, Uncle, and no, Uncle,” said Primrose, 
drawing herself free of Nannie and making an 
awkward curtsy. 
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“Zounds!”? he exclaimed. ‘What manner 
of answer is that? Yes, Uncle, and no, Uncle, 
indeed! Have you been lost, young lady, or 
have you not?” 

“It was this way,” said Primrose cheerfully. 
“TI was quite lost for a time because I could 
not see my way. I wandered about a great 
deal, but never once did I ask the direction, 
and in theend I found my way home quite 
alone.” 

“But your clothes, Lamb!” interrupted the 
nervous Nannie, examining her charge critically. 
“They are torn and soiled, and your necklace 
is gone!” ; 

“Yes, Nannie,” explained Primrose sooth- 
ingly. “I kept running into things, you know, 
— posts and walls and doorsteps that stuck out. 
And finally a boy snatched my chain from my 
neck and ran with it. I followed him home and 
pounded on his miserable door, but he would 
not give it back. He only threw the locket 
from the window. Here it is, see?”’? And she 
handed the trinket to the astonished Nannie for 
inspection. 

Primrose’s uncle drew near to examine the 
locket, too. ‘‘Pray tell me,” he said, “just 
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what manner of place this was to which you fol- 
lowed the lad.” 

And Primrose told him. ‘‘A wretched place, 
Uncle! A perfect hole! He lived within a 
dirty courtyard and down a flight of basement 
steps. ‘The windows had no glass in them and 
were stuffed with rags. I’m sure I don’t know 
why he cast the locket away unless it was to be 
rid of me. I feel lucky to have the locket back, 
for it has, you see, the miniatures of my mother 
and father painted on ivory. And neither of 
them is harmed!” 

Her uncle seemed unable to rejoice with her 
at this good fortune. Something else was trou- 
bling his mind atthe moment. ‘‘And may I also 
inquire,” he said, ‘just how you happened to 
become lost in the fog ?” 

Primrose looked regretful; she was squarely 
cornered. ‘‘It was foolish, I know,” she ad- 
mitted, “but I tried to do it. I’ve always 
wanted to be lost ina London fog. But I wasn’t 
expecting to be lost so long, of course, and I’m 
very, very sorry if I’ve caused you alarm, 
Uncle!” 

The gentleman by the stair rail coughed dis- 
creetly. “‘My dear Cousin,” he said addressing 
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Primrose’s uncle, “‘my estate in Virginia is tame 
when compared to London. You spoke a while 
ago of Indians. They stay beyond our fron- 
tiers, and our frontiers lie two hundred miles 
away from us across the Blue Ridge. Are your 
savages as far removed from you? No! AI- 
most at your door one finds a nest of thieves and 
pickpockets. You spoke, too, of the dangers 
of our forests and rivers. Those rivers are 
bathed in God’s own sunlight, and those forests 
can boast of woodsmen as brave and as honor- 
able as the knights of old England. Can you 
say the same of London streets? Can you say 
the same of the people who steal through those 
streets under cover of fog and darkness? This 
child has spirit. She has curiosity. She has a 
love of adventure. Where would she be safer, 
in London or in America? Where would she 
be happier, in this prison of a house, inhabited 
by a bookworm and a few servants, or on my 
plantation on the York across the sea?” 
Primrose, astounded though she was at these 
words from the strange visitor, realized that she 
was hearing the end of a long and violent argu- 
ment between the two men. Her uncle had a 
tired, defeated look, and her heart went out to 
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him in pity. Yet she felt a breathless happi-~ 
ness when she heard his answer. 

“Primrose,” he said with careful precision, 
“vou are going to experience a great adventure 
—an adventure most remarkable for a twelve- 
year-old girl. You are going to Virginia with 
our cousin, Captain Richard Hampden. He 
will visit us for two weeks, and then he will take 
you to Bristol by coach. From there you will 
take ship for the Colonies. Go, now, with 
Nannie, and begin to plan for your journey. 
And may God bless us in this decision.” 

After all, it was Nannie who was the more 
dazed of the two. Primrose had to lead her up 
the steps to their rooms. ‘‘Dear Nannie,” she 
said soothingly, as she plumped her into a chair, 
“try not to mind it so terribly. It will be the 
greatest adventure of all for me, don’t you see, 
Nannie? Don’t you see?” 

But Nannie could only shake her head in a 
dazed, unhappy way and murmur over and over 
again, ‘America — America — wild America !” 


CHAPTER II 
A PLEASANT FLUTTER 


Tue tall, gloomy London house took on a 
strange bustle. John Hampden, the scholar, 
closed his books and laid aside his quill pen 
to do honor to his niece’s departure. In the 
days that followed he spent long hours talking 
with Richard Hampden. Of this man who was 
to be Primrose’s new guardian he had no doubts 
or fears, but of the land that was to be Prim- 
rose’s new home he was very doubtful indeed. 

In the years he had spent with his books — 
his dull Latin and Greek and Hebrew books — 
he had lost interest in the world around him. 
He knew little of America except that it was 
a group of colonies, mostly English, wkere they 
fought the Indians and the French and some- 
times defied good King George in a most dis- 
courteous manner. He could not understand 
any one’s wishing to live there; yet here was 
a man, his friend and cousin, who actually 
thought America the garden spot of the earth. 
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The first member of his own family to go over 
to the Colonies had been his great-uncle, grand- 
father of the man who was his guest to-day. 
This first Richard Hampden had in his youth 
obtained a grant of land on the York River in 
the Colony of Virginia from the “Gracious 
Sovereigns, William and Mary.” There he had 
built a house, said to be comfortable and roomy 
and pleasantly situated. After building the 
house, he had married an English wife of rank 
and charm and had taken her over to be mis- 
tress of his estate in the wilderness. They 
called the place Bright Oaks. 

The eldest son of this pair had been sent back 
to England for schooling, and so, in turn, had 
the son’s son, the present Richard Hampden. 
It was during his school days in England that 
Richard Hampden of Virginia had come to 
know John Hampden, the scholar, of London. 
The youths were cousins several times removed, 
and different in tastes and habits: the English 
Hampden loved books; the Virginia Hampden 
loved hunting and dancing and lovely ladies. 
Yet between them there had sprung up a warm 
friendship and a lasting respect. 

John Hampden had never married and at 
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fifty-odd he was still faithful to his books. 
Richard Hampden had married a Virginian. 
Of his family we shall hear more later. The 
friendship between the two cousins had been 
kept alive by a letter or two every year — noth- 
ing more. Richard Hampden had never re- 
turned to England to visit, and most assuredly 
John Hampden, the scholar, had never troubled 
himself to go to America. This was the first 
meeting of the cousins in more than thirty years. 

“So,” said John Hampden with a wry smile 
at his cousin, “you think Primrose will need 
a finer wardrobe in the wilderness of Virginia 
than she has needed in London ?”’ 

“Indeed, yes!”’ answered Richard Hampden. 
“We lead a gay life in what you are pleased to 
call our wilderness, John. I was warned by my 
wife to see that Primrose was well stocked with 
clothes before leaving England, for we are still, 
you see, dependent on the mother country for 
our needs. Every planter who comes over 
brings a long list of stuffs to be purchased for 
his neighbors. For our Hampden cousins on 
the Rappahannock — whom you have never 
met but whom I have sometimes mentioned in 
my letters to you —I have a lengthy list. The 
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two daughters, recently married, desire table 
damask to the sum of a hundred pounds, several 
bolts of tabby velvet for draperies, and as many 
pewter candlesticks as I can conveniently carry ; 
the eldest son desires a snuff box of amber, and 
another of ivory, and a superfine scarlet waist- 
coat; the younger son, Robert —a clever lad 
with a horse — desires a Newmarket saddle and 
a pair of hunting boots made by his Majesty’s 
own booter. Then for other neighbors I have 
listed: one man’s riding saddle with hogskin 
seat and plaited stirrups, one double-reined 
bridle and Pelham bit, three pillions, two saddle 
bags and one surcingle — ” 

“Your purchases mostly concern horses,” 
said John Hampden dryly. 

His cousin laughed. “And rightly so,” he 
said. ‘‘We owe our horses a great debt in the 
Colonies. They carry us to our work, to our 
play, and to the wars.” 

“Is it true that when the ladies travel, they 
ride on pillions behind the gentlemen?” in- 
quired John Hampden in a slightly amused 
tone. 

“Not always, I assure you,” answered his 
cousin. “Only when the weather is bad or 
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when the night is too dark for safety. The 
ladies, and even the little girls, have mounts of 
their own, and most of them ride extremely 
well. Primrose, now, will need a saddle and a 
riding habit. The ladies are partial to red 
habits this season with small beaver hats. They 
use, too, velvet face masks held in place with 
silver bits between the teeth. But that’s carry- 
ing vanity too far, I’ll be bound! Primrose 
shall not be burdened with a face mask. I'll 
wager that a few freckles on her nose and a pair 
of sunburned cheeks would cause her no great 
concern.” 

“Indeed, no!”’ answered John Hampden feel- 
ingly. ‘“‘Nothing causes Primrose concern ex- 
cept being kept quietly indoors. My dear 
Cousin, I am all but beside myself with her 
escapades. For three years I have been her 
guardian, and in those three years I have aged 
ten.” 

His cousin laughed heartily. ‘It was your 
letter of last year,” he said, “that gave my wife 
and me the idea of adopting the child. You 
were so annoyed with the minx and at the same 
time so worried for her safety that we took pity 
on your plight as well as hers. It is hardly 
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fair that a man of your genius, accustomed to a 
life of peace and quiet, be burdened with a wild 
young niece from the country. Even a sedate 
miss with quiet manners would disturb your 
orderly household. How much more disturbing 
is this tomboyish young person who looks upon 
your house as a prison and upon you as a 
jailer!” 

“You wrong me when you imply that I have 
no love for Primrose,” said John Hampden a 
bit shyly. “There is something about the child 
that warms the heart — even a heart as cold 
and as shy as mine. I do not part with her 
merely to gain my own convenience. I am 
giving her to you because her happiness and 
safety seem to lie in that direction. Her los- 
ing herself in the fog yesterday showed me that 
I am no fit guardian for her. She is, indeed, too 
much for me!” 

“We want the girl,” said Richard Hampden 
simply. ‘‘We lost three children in infancy, 
and only Angela remains to us. One daughter 
is not enough in a house as big as Bright Oaks. 
Angela needs a sister. Where, by the way, is 
Primrose now? I would talk with her.” 


“Where indeed?” said John Hampden help- 
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lessly, and tried to think. “She was in the 
hall only a moment ago.” 

Then followed a search of the house for Prim- 
rose, for not even Nannie could locate her. It 
was John Hampden himself who finally came 
upon her in a cellar bin. A dusty beam of 
light from a basement window revealed her 
seated on an upturned box in the midst of a 
family of cats. 

At her uncle’s unexpected appearance in the 
dusky basement she arose hastily, spilling the 
kittens in several directions. “I’ve just been 
telling them about going to America, Uncle,” 
she explained. “I shall need something strong 
and handy to carry them in, like a bird cage.” 

“You had thought of taking this family of 
cats all the way to America?” asked John 
Hampden aghast. “That is impossible, child. 
Think of the long ride by coach, the longer 
journey by ship!” Then seeing tears in her 
eyes for the first time within his memory, 
he softened. “One cat, perhaps, might be ar- 
ranged, my dear. We shall see.” 

“One cat,” said Primrose firmly, “‘would not 
do. The mother could not leave the babies, and 
the babies are too young to leave the mother. 
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It’s all or none, Uncle, and if it’s none, then my 
heart shall break. Tabina came with me from 
the vicarage three years ago. She kept our 
pantry clean of mice. She’s an excellent cat. 
I love her. I love her next to Nannie.” 

“Ah, indeed,” said her uncle thoughtfully. 
When John Hampden, the scholar, found life 
too trying, too tangled, he merely said, “Ah 
indeed,” and let it go at that. Primrose knew 
that fora time, at least, the argument was ended. 
She followed him up the narrow cellar steps, 
through the kitchen quarters, and up to the 
study where her new-found cousin awaited her. 

Captain Hampden looked up from his memo- 
randa and smiled as she entered. “Be seated, 
Primrose, and let us talk together a while. I 
have here a list of clothes which your Cousin 
Elizabeth says you will need during the coming 
twelve months. I must warn you now that we 
have no shops of any consequence in Virginia, 
though Boston and New York and Philadelphia 
in our northern colonies are said to be well 
stocked with the needs of polite society. But 
Virginia cannot boast a city of any size; our 
planters must trade directly with England. 
That,” he added complacently, “may account 
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for Virginians’ being the best dressed people 
in America, as a whole.” 

John Hampden, who stood looking out of the 
window with his back to them, gave a short, 
scornful laugh. “If Virginians are the best 
dressed people in America,” he said, “‘it is be- 
cause they are frivolous at heart. Virginia 
was settled by Cavaliers, brave men but light. 
Though Cavalier blood flows in my own veins, 
I have little love for it. It is not the blood that 
makes scholars. Were I compelled to spend the 
rest of my life in America, I should choose to live 
in Philadelphia where your Quaker wit, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, holds forth. ‘There’s a man for 
you! Brilliant and clever, without any of your 
Virginia frills !” 

“Come, come!” laughed Richard Hampden, 
not a whit offended. “Don’t turn the child 
against us before she meets us, John. Scholars 
we may not be, and frivolous we may be, but 
I’ll wager there’s no place up or down the sea- 
board where a lass would find warmer welcome 
or happier home. Have you, my dear Prim- 
rose, a suitable quilt ?” 

“A suitable quilt?” repeated Primrose 
blankly. 
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“Aye, child, a quilt. A quilted petticoat of 
heavy silk to be worn under the dress on state 
occasions. Egad, John, doesn’t the girl know 
what’s being worn at court this year?” 

John Hampden turned from the window and 
looked at his cousin coldly. ‘‘ Primrose has not 
been poisoned by whispers of court fashions,” 
he said. ‘The first nine years of her life, you 
will remember, were spent with her father, a 
minister in a rural parish. ‘There she knew only 
the simple village folk near by and the quiet 
gentry of his flock. Her mother had died long 
before, so at her father’s death she came to me, 
bringing Nannie, the faithful nurse whom you 
have noticed —” 

“And Tabina,” interrupted Primrose softly. 

“And Tabina,” added John Hampden im- 
patiently, for cats had no place in his present 
argument. “Perhaps, Richard, my home has 
been a poor place for a lonely child, since I am 
a book lover and a hermit. Here Primrose has 
lived for three years and has known only a tall, 
dreary house, a small walled garden, and a 
glimpse of London streets. But if a quilted 
petticoat is the most important thing in Vir- 
ginia, Richard, then I must ask you to leave the 
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child where she is. Here, at least, her brains 
will be trained beyond her heels.” 

Again Richard Hampden refused to become 
angry. Perhaps pity kept cool that temper 
for which he was famous — pity for this man, 
his cousin, who loved books more than he loved 
flesh and blood people. ‘‘We shall try to train 
her head along with her heels, John,” he said 
with a quiet smile. “But since heels need 
slippers we must not forget to buy them. Danc- 
ing slippers she must have, and a dozen pairs 
of silk hose, though cotton will do well enough 
for every-day wear. Then we must purchase 
shoes, gloves, and kerchiefs, and also a stock of 
muslin aprons and enough dresses of silk and 
calico and India print to last a year at least. 
Would you mind, John, if I took the child with 
me to the shops to-morrow ?” 

“Take her by all means,” answered John 
Hampden, ashamed of his rudeness in the face 
of his cousin’s continued good nature, “but 
remember that the expense is mine. Every 
pound and every shilling spent on her is to come 
from my purse. I would not have it otherwise.” 

‘As you say,” agreed Captain Hampden bow- 
ing, “though I should like it better if she were 
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penniless. It would be more as if she were our 
own. We have but one child, John, and more 
pounds of tobacco than we can spend.” 

Clearly there was something else on John 
Hampden’s mind. One could tell it by the 
nervous way he cleared his throat and drummed 
on the table with his long, bony fingers. 

At last he spoke: “There is one subject, 
Richard, which we have not touched upon since 
you have been in England. Yet that subject 
can no longer be ignored. There are, in America, 
rebels who defy the King and Parliament. 
There is but one name for such defiance. It 
is treason. In your letter to me of last year 
I saw no sign of this madness having entered 
your home, or even your colony. Please God 
you are still loyal. But if there should ever 
come a day when you, too, would cry down the 
British flag, I have faith enough in Primrose to 
know that she would stand firm.” 

“And that I should!” cried Primrose jump- 
ing to her feet. Her eyes were on a silken flag 
which crowned the great secretary between the 
windows. John Hampden, seeing the glow- 
ing look on her face, was gladdened. Richard 
Hampden, seeing that same look, was shaken. 
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“Just to be able once again,” he said to his 
soul, “‘to look at that flag and see only beauty! 
Just to be able to feel only loyalty!” 

Though he looked at the beautiful flag si- 
lently and respectfully, seeking the loveliness 
which Primrose found, his eyes beheld dark 
shadows which moved like ghosts across the 
silken folds. And the darkest one of all 
was the shadow of a selfish king with greedy, 


clutching fingers. 


CHAPTER III 
THE JOURNEY 


A STAGE coach came to a rambling, jolting 
halt before the door of Ye Golden Crown Inn. 
The driver sprang from his seat atop the coach 
and with a grand flourish opened the door for 
his passengers. ‘The last to emerge was a tall 
girl of twelve, followed by a gentleman who 
seemed to be her guardian. These were, of course, 
Captain Hampden and Primrose, just completing 
the first lap of their journey to America. 

“Bristol, my dear!”’ said Captain Hampden 
with a sweeping gesture. “One of the most 
interesting ports in the world. We shall have 
several days here before the Dora Ann sails and 
can see the town thoroughly. As I passed 
through Bristol on my way to London, I noticed 
many changes since the days of my boyhood. 
Are you tired, child?” 

“Not at all,’ Primrose assured him, “though 
my legs are cramped from sitting still so long. 
Are all the coaches so bouncy ?” 
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Captain Hampden smiled. “Those in 
America are rather worse, Primrose. On a 
coach trip to Baltimore we once ran into a rain- 
storm, and the ruts in the road became alarm- 
ingly deep. The driver had to call continually, 
““Gentlemen to the right!” or “Gentlemen to 
the left!’ — making us balance the toppling 
coach with the weight of our bodies. After 
that I always went a-horseback.” 

The driver and the porter from the inn were 
collecting baggage from the coach and were 
stacking it upon the cobblestones of the court- 
yard. There were portmanteaus in plenty, 
looking like great, hinged books ready tobe 
opened; heavy bundles wrapped in shawls; 
small leather trunks studded with brass-headed 
tacks; and boxes of every size and shape and 
purpose. 

Primrose eyed with great pride the pretty 
hat box and the two new trunks which belonged 
to her. The hat box was round and gaily deco- 
rated, while the trunks were covered with soft 
deer skin on which the hair remained. She 
knelt to stroke them there on the cobblestones, 
running her hand across their smooth surface 
with eager fingers. What lovely brass locks 
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they had, and how charmingly the brass-headed 
tacks formed her initials on the top of each! 
But, better still, what pretty garments lay 
packed within their depths! Surely life had 
never seemed so interesting before. 

Captain Hampden was busy giving orders, 
for he was a man who seemed to find it very easy 
to give orders. Though he was brisk and pleas- 
ant in manner, he appeared to have no more idea 
of doing the smallest task for himself than has a 
newborn babe. Later Primrose was to under- 
stand this trait, but just now it was faintly 
puzzling. She had never before encountered 
a gentleman who owned scores of slaves in his 
own name. 

At last the luggage belonging to the Hamp- 
dens was collected in one great heap, and the 
innkeeper came in person across the courtyard 
to bid them welcome. They were expected, he 
said, and their rooms were ready. 

“Have these trunks and boxes taken to our 
rooms, Mr. Dingle,” said Captain Hampden 
with a smile, “all save the odd-looking box on 
top. I would have that sent to the kitchen 
yard for it contains cats in great numbers. 
My ward is taking her pets to America, and the 
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mother cat has an enormous appetite. I would 
have her fed a broiled bird or two, a saucer of 
milk, and a bit of catnip. See, too, that the 
little animals have water to drink.” 

The innkeeper dispatched the cats to the 
rear in care of a stable boy and led his guests 
within. Primrose looked about her with curi- 
osity. She had often, when younger, longed to 
explore the tiny inn near her father’s church, 
but Nannie had never permitted it “because 
of the tap room.” This, then, was her first 
visit to a tavern. 

“Welcome to Ye Golden Crown Inn!’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Dingle for the fifth time. But 
this time he said it very loudly. It was his 
way of attracting attention to the distinguished 
gentleman and the charmingly dressed girl 
whom he had in tow. Immediately all the 
occupants of the public room looked around to 
see what important party was arriving, and 
Primrose had her first taste of publicity. With 
great dignity she crossed the public room in the 
wake of her tall cousin, being careful not to trip 
or sprawl as she sometimes did when in com- 
pany. Mr. Dingle led them up the stairs to 
their rooms — his two best chambers, he in- 
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formed them, the Rose Room and the Sunset 
Room — and then he made many inquiries as 
to their wants. Would they prefer guinea 
fowl for supper or braised beef? And was the 
view from the windows quite satisfactory ? 

The view was more than satisfactory. It 
was delightful. Primrose, running across the 
room to peer out, had her first glimpse of the 
harbor, and her heart missed a beat or two. 
Tall masts of ships showed stark against the 
sky, and here and there between buildings she 
caught glimpses of the water itself. Perhaps 
one of those vessels was the Dora Ann! And 
she tried to imagine how those skeleton masts 
would look when white sails covered them. 

The next day Captain Hampden took Prim- 
rose sight-seeing, though the sights which he 
considered most thrilling were the shop win- 
dows! Before them all he paused, feasting his 
eyes on the finery displayed within. ‘There was 


something very touching and child-like in his: 


eagerness; something very kindly in the way 
he wished for his family and his neighbors, 
that they all might share these delightful sights 
with him. There was just one thing, he ad- 
mitted sadly to Primrose, which his heavenly 
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wilderness of Virginia could not give them: 
shop windows. 

Later they walked down to the harbor, that 
great river harbor almost within earshot of the 
booming sea. There Primrose saw countless 
inns for seamen, and countless little shops which 
sold sea goods to sailors and fishermen. The 
inns bore such names as the Ship and Anchor, 
the Ship and Star, the Bright Brig, the Seven 
Seas Tavern, and about them all hung the salty 
tang of the ocean. Sometimes they passed 
handsomely dressed officers in the streets, offi- 
cers from the British frigates, so Captain Hamp- 
den said; and sometimes they encountered 
bewhiskered sea captains from America, just 
off their good New England vessels. It rather 
puzzled Primrose that her cousin seemed much 
more eager to salute these breezy old New Eng- 
landers than the smartly dressed officers of the 
King’s Navy. 

In the evening of the third day they went 
aboard the Dora Ann as they were to go out with 
the morning tide. 

Never in her wildest dreams had Primrose 
pictured anything so alluring as the Dora 
Ann: a tall brig whose masts seemed to reach 
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the sky, whose decks were smooth beneath her 
dancing feet, whose every nook and corner held 
untold surprises. Down hatchways they went 
and into the dark interior of the hold, a vast 
cave still pungent with the odor of the Virginia 
tobacco it had so recently held and now filled 
with boxes and bales of treasured English goods 
for the Colonists. Captain Hampden could 
not keep up with Primrose’s eager explorings, 
and finally the captain himself, when he had 
finished his duties in his cabin, offered to 
take her in charge and show her about the 
vessel. 

Captain Davidson was a wiry New Englander 
from Salem and as proud of his beautiful brig 
as a man could be. He had built the vessel, he 
explained, with neat little quarters for several 
passengers, and there was rarely a trip when he 
sailed without them. Wealthy Boston or New 
York merchants who shipped with him often 
took their wives and daughters abroad for a 
visit to London. And when he shipped from 
Virginia with a cargo of tobacco, there was 
always a planter or two going over, or a planter’s 
son, bound for school in England. But never, 
he said with a twinkling smile, had he carried 
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so sweet a bit of cargo as Mistress Primrose 
Hampden. 

To the galley they went finally and found 
Andy the cook, an ancient seaman with whiskers 
like a thin, gray fringe and only one tooth to 
his name. The galley shone and glistened from 
much scrubbing, and in a corner hung a huge 
green parrot in a cage, scolding and chattering 
for all the world like an angry old woman. The 
parrot was the crowning touch of joy in Prim- 
rose’s day. She had always dreamed that she 
would some day go a-sailing in a tall, bright 
ship and that in the galley would hang a great 
green parrot that spoke Spanish. 

“But does your parrot speak Spanish?” she 


asked Andy suddenly. 
“Never a word of that heathin language,” 
the old man assured her. “But five good words 


of the King’s English she squawks when she’s at 
her best.” 

“Oh,” said Primrose, “then you didn’t really 
capture her from a pirate?” 

Captain Davidson, behind her, laughed. 
“When we sight a pirate vessel, little lady, we 
hardly stop to capture parrots. We hoist every 
sail and pray for a good spankin’ wind. We are 
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unarmed, you know. However, have no fear. 
The King’s Navy has cleared the seas well of 
such rubbish.” The look of disappointment 
which clouded Primrose’s eyes he mistook for 
relief. ‘‘Let us go now to your quarters and 
find Captain Hampden. I would know if all 
his boxes are on board. The night falls pres- 
ently, and at dawn we sail.” 

When Primrose awakened the next morning, 
she blinked her eyes in perplexity. What was 
this strange rocking motion which beset her? 
Could it be possible that the Dora Ann was 
under way? She gripped the sides of her bunk 
and sat bolt upright, pausing just long enough 
to get her balance. ‘Then she stepped cautiously 
down and hurried to a porthole. She was sur- 
prised to see water all about her, and that water 
sparkling under a sun that had been many hours 
in the sky. The Dora Ann had reached Bristol 
Channel. 

The wall which separated her little cabin from 
her cousin’s equally small one was not a sturdy 
bulkhead but a thin partition, so she rapped on 
the boards excitedly to attract his attention. 
There was not a sound to be heard on the other 
side of the partition. ‘Oh dear, he’s on deck !” 
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exclaimed Primrose, looking frantically about 
for her clothes. ‘‘He’s been there for hours and 
hours. Think what I’ve been missing! I 
wanted to see the sails go up. I wanted to see 
the wind fill them. I wanted to feel the tug 
that comes when the moorings slip. Oh dear, 
we’re halfway to America and I’ve slept through 
Healt!’ 

Primrose learned so much of sailing in the 
days that followed that she had to smile to 
herself knowingly when she remembered her 
remark about being “halfway to America” the 
morning of her departure. But though a sur- 
prising number of days came and went with 
still no sign of America, she did not grow weary 
of the voyage. She was on friendly terms with 
the captain, the first mate and the second 
mate, with Andy, the ancient cook, and with 
three members of the crew known respectively 
as Bad Penny, Jock and Friday. So she rarely 
lacked for company. 

Twice daily she visited Tabina and her family 
who were living elegantly in the hold, though 
Tabina was catching so many mice that she had 
little taste for the stew which her mistress carried 
to her from Andy’s galley. The kittens were 
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growing surprisingly and had, she noticed, found 
their sea legs. Both Primrose and Tabina were 
outrageously proud of them. 

Then came the day of the storm. 

Primrose heard Jock tell Friday that it looked 
like ‘fa bad ’un to-morrow ’”’, and he was right. 
The sailors afterward declared Jock had brought 
that storm down on them by foretelling it, for 
such was their superstition. But be that as 
it may, the storm arrived. Primrose could 
never quite remember which came first, the 
pouring rain or the wind or the lightning, for 
there was plenty of each, with crashing, rolling 
thunder thrown in for good measure. But the 
thing that surprised her most was the way the 
storm held on. It seemed as if it had come to 
stay, as if it had but one purpose in the world, 
and that purpose was to wreck the Dora Ann. 

‘Shall we upset presently ?”? Primrose asked 
her cousin as they sat huddled together in her 
cabin. 

“Not a bit of it,”? Captain Hampden assured 
her in as lively a tone as he could command. 
He was pale from seasickness but doing his best 
to cheer both Primrose and himself. ‘Captain 
Davidson and this little ship are a match for 
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any weather. The Dora Ann is a sturdy vessel. 
She was built at Marblehead under the Cap- 
tain’s own eye. Don’t worry, child, but lie 
down quite flat on your back until the storm 
abates, and I will go to my cabin and do like- 
wise. That should help our stomachs.” 

Primrose obediently lay down, and poor Cap- 
tain Hampden, who was a very poor sailor and 
knew it, went to his own quarters and fell upon 
his bunk with a groan of relief. Primrose heard 
the groan even above the noise of the storm and 
smiled wanly. She pitied him much more than 
she pitied herself. 

For hours she lay on her back and stared at 
nothing. She was not exactly frightened, but 
she was very, very uneasy. The Dora Ann had 
a way of rolling first to one side and then to the 
other in a most startling manner. With each 
roll and lurch Primrose had to grip the sides of 
her bunk with both hands to keep from tum- 
bling out. The crash of the storm was deafen- 
ing, but sometimes above its roar she would 
catch the excited shouts of the sailors. 

Presently she thought of her uncle’s home in 
London and of Nannie whom she had left be- 
hind her. Dear Nannie! There was nothing 
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to keep her in London now, and she would be 
going back to her old home in the country. She 
recalled how Nannie had said to her the day 
before she left for Bristol, “‘There’ll be a storm 
at sea as sure as frost in November, and then 
you’ll be sick of your adventures, me Lady 
Primrose.” And she remembered her answer 
to Nannie, “I hope there is a storm, a real one, 
the sort I can remember till I’m an old, old 
lady!” Well, she was having her wish now. 

There was a ripping, tearing, splintering 
sound up amidst the rigging. ‘‘Worse and 
worse!” exclaimed Primrose. ‘Even Marble- 
head vessels can’t stand everything! Pres- 
ently I shall be getting frightened.” 

It was then that she thought of her prayer 
book. There was something in it about storms 
at sea! She climbed shakily from her bunk 
and got the book from her hat box, where it had 
been reposing beside a very frivolous bonnet. 
She turned the pages in it as best she could, and 
presently she found a prayer that seemed suit- 
able. “Thou, O Lord, who stillest the raging 
of the sea,” it began. Kneeling, she read it 
through very attentively, and then she climbed 
back into her bunk. 
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Primrose was only twelve. She had neither 
father nor mother upon whom to depend. She 
was on her way to an unknown land with a 
cousin who was little more than a stranger. 
And just at present she was tossed about in mid- 
ocean by a terrific storm. As she thought of 
these matters, she had every reason to weep. 
But instead she fell to counting the claps of 
thunder, and at every fifth clap she pulled out 
a hair from her head. It was the only game she 
could think up at the moment. When she had 
pulled out six hairs, she began to wonder if the 
storm would keep up until she was quite, quite 
bald. And the thought made her giggle help- 
lessly. ad 

It was not until midafternoon that Primrose 
thought of Tabina. Then fear clutched her 
heart — fear for the safety of Tabina and the 
kittens. She got up, wrapped herself in her sea 
coat, and slipped from the cabin. Somehow 
she managed to make her way across the deck, 
clutching at whatever came to hand as she 
walked. Here and there, across an open space 
of deck, she crawled. ‘There were two reasons 
for crawling. One was to escape being seen and 
sent back to her cabin; the other was to escape 
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being washed overboard. Both reasons, to Prim- 
rose, were important. 

She gained a hatchway and went below to the 
hold, feeling her way as she went, straining her 
eyes in the darkness for a glimpse of her cats. 
The Dora Ann suddenly gave a terrific lurch 
and listed to starboard so far that it seemed 
as though she would never right herself again. 
Primrose was thrown down amid boxes and bales 
and barrels. Her forehead struck something 
cruelly sharp and she remembered nothing more 
for a long, long time. 


CHAPTER IV 
WHAT FOLLOWED THE STORM 


WHEN Primrose opened her eyes, Tabina was 
licking her face. She could see nothing in the 
darkness about her, but Tabina’s nearness was 
soothing and comforting. Her head was ach- 
ing dully, and she did not seem to remember 
or to care just where she was. ‘Then the sharp, 
pungent odor of tobacco filled her nostrils and 
she suddenly knew that she was in the hold of 
the ship and that a storm was raging on the sea 
without. She remembered her fears for Tabina’s 
safety, her trip across the deck and down the 
hatchway to the hold. She remembered the 
lurch of the Dora Ann. She remembered her 
fall. 

“Tabina,” she said, trying to sit upright, “I 
always wondered how Jack felt when he fell 
down and broke his crown. Now I know. It’s 
a very bad feeling. It’s one of the worst feel- 
ings I’ve ever had.” 

“Easy there!”’ called a voice above the roar 
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of the storm. “’ Twere better to lie down than 
to risk falling.” 

Primrose did not recognize the voice — it had 
a most peculiar accent — but the advice seemed 
excellent, so she lay down. Between the pitch- 
ing of the ship and her aching head it would 
have seemed a tremendous task to remain up- 
right. She noticed that her head had found 
refuge on a sort of pillow —no, her searching 
fingers told her, it was not really a pillow but a 
folded coat. Whose coat? And how came it 
there? She had no idea, and she was much too 
dizzy to care. 

The voice that had called to her across the 
ship’s hold was coming nearer. ‘‘You’ve had a 
bad fall,” the voice said. “Don’t be frightened.” 

“T’m not frightened,” said Primrose wearily, 
“but who are you ?” 

Just what I often ask myself,”’ said the voice. 
**Also, I ask, where am I going, what do I want 
in this life, and is it really worth the price ?” 

**T don’t know, I’m sure,” said Primrose feel- 
ing her head dazedly, ‘“‘but I seem to have a 
bandage on my head.” 

“You have,” answered the voice pleasantly, 
now close beside her. “It’s made of my best 
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She suddenly knew that she was in the Wold of the 
ship and that a storm was raging. 
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waistcoat. My only waistcoat, in fact. It’s 
an excellent bandage, though I boast in saying 
so. It stopped the blood from the cut in no 
time at all.” 

The voice was shouting, for though the storm 
had abated considerably, the wind and the waves 
were still making a great bluster. Primrose’s 
eyes, now accustomed to the darkness, gazed at 
the owner of the voice, at the man who had so 
strangely befriended her in her troubles. She 
tried to recognize his features, but there was 
nothing about him that was in the least fa- 
miliar.- She saw the outline of a huge fellow 
with a shock of dark hair and with features that 
looked as if they might, in a better light, be 
handsome and pleasing. She decided to burden 
him with yet more of her troubles. 

‘“Have you by any chance,” she asked, ‘‘seen 
four small kittens?” She was holding fast to 
Tabina, and her heart was easy on that score, 
but for Tabina’s family she still felt a terrible 
uneasiness. 

“Indeed, yes!’ answered the young man 
promptly. ‘The mother cat and I stowed them 
safely away in a box hours ago. I should have 
told you sooner.” 
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Primrose sighed happily. ‘Thank you,” she 
said. ‘I suppose, after all, the hold of a ship 
is as safe a place for cats as one could find. It 
was foolish of me to come down. I shall be 
missed presently, and then there'll be a great 
deal of stir. Things like this are always hap- 
pening to me.” 

“What an interesting life you must lead!” 
said the young man. 

“Indeed, yes,” answered Primrose. “I man- 
age to do very well. You’d be surprised to 
hear of some of my adventures.” 

“I’m sure I should,” said the young man po- 
litely. ‘‘How is your head ?” 

“Terrible!”? admitted Primrose. ‘‘Worse 
every minute! I think I want my Cousin Rich- 
ard. Would you, now, go up and get Captain 
Hampden for me? And ask him to bring the 
arnica bottle, please. He’ll find it somewhere 
near the bottom of my smallest trunk.” 

The young man, who had been so helpful up to 
this point, now acted very strangely. He stared 
straight before him as if he had not heard Prim- 
rose’s request. Or, queerer still, as if he were 
deliberately thinking it over. 

Primrose tried not to feel annoyed. “If you 
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don’t want to go after him, it’s quite all right, of 
course. Perhaps I shouldn’t ask it of you when 
you’ve done so much for me already.” She sat 
up and tried to rise. 

But the young man motioned her back sternly. 
“I shall go at once and get your guardian,” he 
said. “Stay where you are until I fetch him.” 
And he dashed madly off as if ashamed of his 
strange hesitation. 

As he climbed to the deck above, Primrose 
watched him drowsily. And she fell to wonder- 
ing why she had never seen him before during 
the days of the voyage that were passed. 

After a while she heard voices and opened 
her eyes. Captain Hampden was bending over 
her, and near by was the young man who had 
fetched him to her. 

“Did you bring the arnica bottle, Cousin 
Richard?” she asked. 

“T did not stop for anything, Primrose, after 
hearing of your accident,” answered Captain 
Hampden excitedly. “I came with all possible 
speed. I had thought you safe in your cabin 
until this young man aroused me with the news 
that you were lying injured in the hold. Were 
you mad, child, to do this reckless thing? Think 
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of my remorse and horror had you been washed 
overboard! Think of your uncle’s grief, had 
such news reached him!” 

“T was very careful not to be washed over- 
board, Cousin Richard,” explained Primrose. 
“And I should have returned without frighten- 
ing you, had I not had the fall. I came down 
to see about Tabina and the kittens, you see, 
but this young man had already looked after 
them. He seems very useful about doing things. 
After I had my fall, he made a bandage for 
my head from his best waistcoat. I’m sure 
I don’t know what I should have done without 
him.” 

“Nor I,” said Captain Hampden turning to 
the stranger. He stared at the young man long 
and hard, as if trying to see him the better in 
the gloom. ‘May I ask,” he added, “‘just who 
it is to whom I owe this great debt ?” 

The young man at whom he was looking took 
two steps backward, placed his hand over his 
heart, and bowed. “I am Daniel Dean, Sir, of 
Cardiganshire, Wales. A stowaway, and at 
your service.” 

“Egad!” said Captain Hampden with a 
start, and reached for his snuff box. He opened 
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it, took snuff and closed the lid. In Virginia 
one did not offer snuff to slaves or criminals. 

At this moment Captain Davidson appeared 
in the hold and joined the strange group around 
Primrose. 

“Ah, Captain Davidson,” said Richard Hamp- 
den, “you have arrived at the right moment. 
We have here a stowaway, one Daniel Dean of 
Wales. Both you and I have business with 
him. I owe him a debt for protecting my ward. 
He owes you an explanation. My business can 
wait on yours, Sir,” and he bowed gravely and 
stepped aside. 

““A stowaway on the Dora Ann!” sputtered 
Captain Davidson. “Why, man, where’ have 
you lived these six days since Bristol?” 

“In the ship’s hold, Sir, and quite comfort- 
ably,” said Daniel Dean with a bow. “I have 
always favored the odor of clean, sweet tobacco. 
My bed has been a pile of sacking, though some- 
times I have carried it on deck at night and have 
slept under the stars. Your watch, Sir, has all 
but stumbled over me twice.” 

“Indeed!” said Captain Davidson coldly. 
“And what have you eaten, man?” 

Daniel Dean laughed, a clear ringing laugh 
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that echoed from one end of the ship’s dusky 
hold to the other. ‘‘I have eaten the stew, Sir, 
and the ship’s biscuits which our friend Tabina 
scorned. Her nightly feast of mice has made 
her indifferent to food from the galley, so that 
has been my good fortune.” 

“Oh!” said Primrose sitting up quite sud- 
denly. ‘That explains it. 'Tabina would never 
touch her bowl when I was with her, yet when I 
would return for it, I would find it empty.” 

Captain Davidson was a man who hated 
laughter at the wrong moment. He looked at 
Daniel Dean sternly. ‘‘Do you realize that 
you have committed a crime of the high seas, 
young man?” he asked. 

“I do, Sir,”? answered Daniel Dean clearly, 
and there was no laughter in his voice now. 
“But I sought work with you before we sailed. 
I asked to do clerk’s work, that I might pay 
my passage over. You refused. I had to go to 
America. ‘There was no other way for me to go 
at the moment. So here I am.” 

“Rascal!” said Captain Davidson. “I re- 
member you now! So you shipped as a stow- 
away! Why didn’t you come from hiding the 
second day at sea and lend a hand with the 
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ropes? Are you too lazy to work with the crew, 
or too proud?” 

“IT am neither, Sir,”” answered Daniel Dean 
with a whimsical smile. “Iam merely too poor 
a sailor. I know not one end of a rope from the 
other, nor one sail from the next. I had rather 
be shot at sunrise than climb a rope ladder over 
a heaving sea. It has ever been my shame that 
high places make me dizzy and that rolling 
waters make me seasick. But I trust you will 
not look upon me as a coward. There are those 
who will tell you in Cardiganshire that Danny 
Dean knows no fear save those he has just con- 
fessed to you.” ; 

It was Captain Hampden’s laughter that 
filled the hold now. “Egad!” he cried, ‘but 
the lad’s my fellow sufferer. Many there are 
who grow pale with seasickness, but few there 
are who are brave enough toconfessit. I hereby 
offer to pay the fellow’s passage to America in 
return for his binding himself to me for a year’s 
service. His duties will be the duties of a clerk, 
and he will have food and lodgings in the over- 
seer’s quarters. Your answer, young man?” 

“Done!” said Danny Dean. “For my pas- 
sage, which you shall pay this angry captain 
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immediately, and for one year’s board and lodg- 
ing I shall serve you as clerk for a twelvemonth. 
You will find me uncommon good at figures, 
Sir. But let us carry this child to her cabin 
before we talk further.” 

So Primrose was carried to her quarters and 
straightway forgotten, while three tight-lipped 
men signed strange papers in the Captain’s 
quarters. And the hand of the youngest — he 
who was signing away a year of his life — was 
the steadiest of the lot. “Daniel Dean, age 
twenty-two. Late of Cardiganshire, Wales”’, 
wrote the hand with a bold flourish. The quill 
pen moved like a jaunty, defiant sword through 
the air. 

Not until many months ha passed did Cap- 
tain Richard Hampden of Bright Oaks, Vir- 
ginia, chance to remember the words of his 
bondman that day in the ship’s hold: “I had 
to go to America!” ... The fellow had never 
bothered to tell them why he had to go... . 


CHAPTER V 
VIRGINIA 


Primrose with her “broken crown” was not 
the only sufferer from the storm. The gallant 
Dora Ann had received injuries, too. Her 
sails were badly torn, and though the crew 
worked manfully to repair the damage, it was 
but a poor job they could make of it. So they 
took her, limping badly, into the first port they 
could find on the Colonial coast, where they 
found material for the mending of rigging and 
sails and repaired her properly. 

Primrose was weary of her journey by now, 
and when the Dora Ann finally rounded Cape 
Charles and entered Chesapeake Bay, she was 
cheered by Captain Hampden’s announcement 
that they were “almost home.” Across the 
lower end of the bay they sailed and into the 
mouth of the beautiful York River. 

It was June time, and as they sailed up the 
river between those two banks of lovely coun- 
tryside, the full beauty of Virginia burst on 
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Primrose in a dazzling flash. After the gray- 
ness of London, after the weariness of the voyage, 
this gorgeous land seemed almost too beautiful 
to be real. Sometimes great trees grew to the 
water’s edge; sometimes the shore line was 
broken by a cove, made by a lazy creek or river 
that had found its way to the deep York. 

Now and then they passed plantation houses 
whose broad lawns or gardens sloped to the 
river; and wherever there was a plantation 
house, there would be a long wharf built out into 
the river, where boats might dock to load and 
unload. On most of the wharves there were 
waving figures, for a seagoing vessel was an 
exciting event in tidewater Virginia. ‘Though 
they could not always distinguish the figures on 
the wharves, Captain Hampden knew them all 
to be friends and neighbors and sent a hearty 
greeting ringing over the water to them. 

In the clearings between plantations, as far as 
eye could reach, stretched fields of young to- 
bacco, green and tender, giving no hint as yet 
of the crumbling brown stuff it would one day 
become. Amid the tobacco fields, and some- 
times near the wharves, were long, low buildings 
of unpainted wood for the storage of this rich crop. 
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“Primrose, my child,” said Captain Hampden, 
pointing to a stretch of tender green, “in yonder 
field, in spite of King George’s taxes, grows the 
wealth of our colony. Until recent years to- 
bacco has been the only money we have known. 
We bought our goods with tobacco. We paid 
our fines and our debts with tobacco. We even 
salaried our clergy with tobacco. Imagine your 
father’s surprise had some member of his parish 
made his contributions in withered tobacco leaves 
instead of in good English money !” 

Primrose laughed. Virginia gave promise of 
being a very amusing place. 

And now Captain Hampden was beginning 
to show a restless excitement, for Bright Oaks 
was nearathand. He had the trunks and boxes 
belonging to himself and to Primrose stacked at 
his feet, ready for unloading, and his eyes studied 
the sails anxiously, as if impatient with their 
progress. Truly, here was a homesick man 
whose heart had long ago outsailed the boat. 

As the red brick walls and the gleaming win- 
dowpanes of a great, square house came into 
view on the western shore, Captain Davidson 
gave his orders to the crew. “Bright Oaks!” 
ran the word around deck, and not a man there 
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but felt his heart quicken for a moment in sym- 
pathy with the traveler who had reached home. 

The Dora Ann remained in mid-channel and 
anchored off the Bright Oaks wharf. Almost 
before she was moored a great rowboat, manned 
by two powerful Negroes, left the dock and made 
straight for the brig. Other smiling, dusky 
faces lined the wharf. 

“Slaves !”? said Primrose to herself in a horri- 
fied whisper, and wondered what Nannie would 
say if she could see them. 

But now her eyes had fallen on a sight so 
pretty that the strange black men were for- 
gotten. Coming down the stone steps that led 
from the sloping lawn to the wharf, was a girl — 
a lovely, graceful girl in billowing skirts, who 
almost tripped in her eagerness to reach the 
river. 

“That,” said Captain Hampden, turning 
quickly to Primrose, “‘is Angela!” It might 
have been love, or pride, or a bit of both that 
made his voice unsteady. 

Farewells were said on board the Dora Ann. 
Primrose, beginning with Andy, shook hands 
gravely with every man on board. All seemed 
like old friends to her now, and it gave her a 
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twinge of regret to part with them. Andy pre- 
sented her with one of Pol’s choice feathers, and 
Bad Penny gave her the lucky stone that he 
had once picked up in Spain. There were many 
stammering good wishes. As for Captain 
Davidson, he declared himself desolate at los- 
ing his youngest passenger. Though he was 
urged to linger a few days as the guest of Cap- 
tain Hampden at Bright Oaks, he declined. 
With good New England briskness he was 
already making plans for moving on. Planters 
up the Rappahannock and the Potomac, he ex- 
plained, were awaiting him, for those rivers were 
not so well served by seagoing vessels as were the 
broad James and the York. | 

“Mind you, little lady,”” he said to Primrose 
in parting, “‘you’ve been a good sailor in fair 
weather and foul. You'll make a good Ameri- 
can.” 

Primrose shook her head. ‘I think I shall 
like living in America,” she said simply, “but 
I shall never make a good American. I am 
English. That is enough.” 

“Ho, hum,” said Captain Davidson thought- 
fully and scratched his chin. “Well, be that as 
it may, little lady, I’ll not forget you.” 
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In the confusion that followed Primrose and 
Captain Hampden and Danny Dean and the 
trunks and the boxes and the cats were put 
safely ashore. Captain Hampden kissed his 
daughter and presented Primrose to her: ‘This 
is Primrose Hampden, my dear, who has come 
from distant London to bea sister toyou. Her 
father and her mother, as you know, are dead, 
and she has reluctantly left behind her the nurse 
whom she loves. Her home lies far overseas. 
Let us take her so warmly to our hearts that 
she will never regret the hardships of this 
journey. ... Primrose Hampden, my ward, 
welcome to Bright Oaks! Welcome home!”’ 

If this greeting seemed long and flowery to 
Primrose, accustomed as she was to her uncle’s 
short speeches, she was to have many another 
similar surprise. Virginia gentlemen, she would 
learn, made an art of fancy speeches. 

Angela put her arms about Primrose and 
kissed her. She saw a tall, pale girl of twelve, 
travel-weary and bandaged, saved from homeli- 
ness only by a wealth of dark curls and by a pair 
of Irish-blue eyes, fringed with heavy lashes. 

What Primrose saw was a golden-haired girl 
of seventeen, exquisitely beautiful—as pink 
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and white and softly curved as a Dresden china 
shepherdess. So lovely was the face and so 
kind were the eyes that one scarce missed the 
sparkle that was lacking there. Though Angela 
Hampden was beautiful, she was neither witty 
nor willful, traits which most Virginia beauties 
cultivated. 

“You are indeed welcome, Primrose,” said 
Angela, smiling happily. ‘“‘Let us go at once 
to the house where Mamma is awaiting you.” 

As she spoke, her eyes fell on Danny Dean 
and she studied him curiously. If Captain 
Hampden chose to ignore Danny, his daughter 
did not. There the great fellow stood, dressed 
in a suit of the Captain’s own clothes, minus 
frills and buckles, quite picturesque enough to 
have stepped from a painting. He knew that 
he was being purposely ignored, for that was 
the Virginia manner of treating a bondman, yet 
he seemed to care not a whit. He stood in an 
easy, careless attitude, seemingly paying no heed 
to those about him, his dark eyes fixedon the river. 

Angela was all curiosity, but as her father 
paid no heed to the glances she cast in the direc- 
tion of the handsome stranger, she took matters 
into her own charge. Her slipper somehow be- 
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came caught between two loose boards at the 
edge of the wharf. She gave a quick little tug 
and a musical little scream — and the black- 
satin shoe dropped from her foot and fell into 
the river. 

A black slave boy reached for it as it floated 
past, but it slipped by him. On it floated like 
a fairy boat, adrift toward the sea. Now it was 
beginning to fill with water. ... Now it was 
sinking. ... Then like a flash Danny Dean’s 
long body shot through the air, struck the water, 
and disappeared. He came up, grasped the 
slipper, and climbed to the wharf. 

It was all done so quickly! Nota sound had 
been made except Angela’s quick little scream as 
the slipper fell and the splash of Danny Dean’s 
big body meeting the water. It was like a scene 
from a play, with the astonished audience looking 
silently on. But the play was not yet over. 

Straight to Angela went Danny Dean, bearing 
the slipper, smiling into her blue eyes as boldly 
as a pirate. She smiled back. He knelt. She 
put out a dainty foot, steadying herself with 
one slim hand on his shoulder. He shook the 
water from the wet shoe and put it on her foot. 
She said, “Thank you, Sir.”” He arose, took 
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two steps backward, quite heedless of the nar- 
rowness of the wharf, put his hand over his heart, 
and bowed from the waist. 

From that moment Angela Hampden of 
Bright Oaks found herself unable to forget 
Danny Dean of Cardiganshire, Wales, her father’s 
bond slave. 

To say that Captain Hampden was annoyed 
at what had just happened is putting it very 
mildly indeed. He was fairly seething with anger 
at the impudence of this stowaway whom he had 
so rashly purchased. But before he could find 
words to express this anger, Primrose had clapped 
her hands and laughed gayly. 

“Oh, Cousin Angela,” she cried, delighted at 
Danny’s manners, “‘ Danny Dean is the most use- 
ful person in the world. He mended my broken 
head quite as well as a doctor could have done, 
and he rescued your slipper with no pains at all.” 

““No pains save wet clothing,” said Angela, 
smiling at the stranger again. ‘‘Father,” turn- 
ing to Captain Hampden, “didn’t you forget to 
present this man to me?” 

Captain Hampden had at last found his 
voice. “I did not forget to present the young 
man to you, Angela. He is a stowaway whose 
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passage I paid on the Dora Ann from Bristol. 
He has sold himself to me for a year of service.” 

There was a moment of silence. “Oh!” said 
Angela, and there was such amazement in the 
little cry that it caught in the throat like a sob. 
“He sold himself to you?” 

“T sold myself for a year of service to pay 
a debt, my lady,” said Danny Dean quickly. 
“°*Twere better to be a slave than to be a 
debtor !” 

“Enough!” said Captain Hampden coldly. 
“You are never to address my daughter again, 
Dean. Go now, with the Negroes. They will 
show you the overseer’s quarters where you are 
to live. As for your duties, you will keep the 
accounts of the plantation. Jenkens, the over- 
seer, will acquaint you with the books. Your 
duties will be light. You will have many hours 
of leisure. Ample food and clothing will be 
provided you. More than that a bond servant 
could not ask.” 

Danny Dean bowed to his master. As he 
turned to follow the Negroes up the hill, his chin 
was lifted and his shoulders were square. And 
on his lips there was the faint trace of a smile, 
half cheerful and half bitter. 


CHAPTER VI 
BRIGHT OAKS 


Primrose Hamppen had to pinch herself a 
number of times in the days that followed to be 
sure that she was really awake. Bright Oaks 
plantation was strange enough and beautiful 
enough to be a dream. 

She had been given a great, square room at 
the side of the house. It overlooked the flower 
garden to the south. Though the front of the 
house faced the York, her own windows. gave 
a view of a bend in the river a mile or so away. 
Glimpsed through tall trees, the water shone 
like silver by day and like rosy fire by sunset. 
Long after a sloop had passed the Bright Oaks 
wharf, Primrose, by leaning from her window, 
could catch glimpses of its sails a mile or so 
downstream. 

“Do you like Bright Oaks, Honey?” asked 
Angela a few days after her arrival. “Ordo we 
seem dull and countrified to you?” _ 

“Oh, Angela, I love it all: the house and the 
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garden and the river —and even the slaves. 
Everybody is so eager to make me welcome. 
And the way you call me ‘Honey’, Angela! 
It’s a funny little word, but I like it.” 

Angela laughed. “Everybody calls every- 
body ‘Honey’ in Virginia, Primrose. At least 
they do when they like each other. We get it 
from our darkies. I suppose it sounds very odd 
to strangers.” 

With every hour that passed, though, Primrose 
felt less and less a stranger. And when she had 
been there a week, she was able to write to 
Nannie quite honestly : 


“I am very, very Happy, Nannie dear, except that I 
miss you. And Uncle John of course. I shall write 
to him soon. Though perhaps he will be too Busy to 
read the letter. I know you will never be too Busy to 
read my letters, Nannie. We had a Pleasant Voyage 
over except fora Storm. The Captain said he had seen 
worse. The ship brought us right to the plantation. 
Cousin Richard has many slaves. They seem very 
tame and do not wear Rings in their Noses as you said 
they would. They are very Noisy. They laugh and 
sing a great deal and do not seem to miss Africa, 
though of course I have not seen all those who work in 
the Tobacco Fields. I shall try to Talk with some of 
them later and let you know. I told Cousin Richard 
that English people thought slavery Wicked. He said, 
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‘Perhaps. But many of them have become Rich by 
it.” Hesaid Queen Anne once owned one-fourth interest 
in a slave trading company that sent slaves to America. 
I know you will be Sorry to hear this about Good Queen 
Anne as she is your favorite Queen and you Sometimes 
take flowers to her tomb in King Henry’s Chapel. 

“My cousins are ever so kind to me. Angela is 
lovely andI Adoreher. I hope she will learn to Love me 
a little, though I know I am Trying and very Awkward 
and not at all Pretty. 

“I forgot to say there was a Stowaway on the Dora 
Ann named Danny Dean. He is now Cousin Rich- 
ard’s bond slave and he is not allowed to Speak to An- 
gela. But I shall Speak to him every chance I get. 
He is a great Friend of mine. 

**Good-by, Nannie dear. I trust your Lumbago is 
better. Write me a Letter when this one ts you 
and think often of your Devoted 

‘* PRIMROSE.” 


A brass gong in the rear of the wide hallway 
was being struck for dinner at Bright Oaks. 
The hour was two. Down the stairway came 
‘Cousin Elizabeth’, the Captain’s wife and 
Angela’s mother — a faded beauty, still slim of 
waist and bright of eye and very, very vain of 
her feet. She wore a gown of sprigged silk with 
a frothy kerchief at her neck and a lace cap atop 
her head, as became a woman ‘“‘almost fifty.” 
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Behind her came Angela, quiet and demure, 
dressed much like her mother save that she wore 
no cap or kerchief. Her dress was cut square 
in the neck, and her blond hair was piled high 
on her head and “‘craped” at the side with a bit 
of blue ribbon. Primrose could not, even yet, 
look at Angela without a catch of breath, so 
lovely she seemed, so dainty. 

The ladies were joined by Captain Hampden 
and two other gentlemen at the foot of the stairs. 
They were a Mr. Kenton from the next planta- 
tion and Mr. Sydney Stone from up Potomac 
way. They had been to Yorktown on matters 
of business and were on their way to the Kenton 
home when Captain Hampden met them on the 
road and urged them to come in. Although 
Primrose had been at Bright Oaks but a week, 
she was accustomed to unexpected guests for 
dinner. Either they dropped in of their own 
accord or her cousin met them on the road or 
on the river and invited them in for rest and 
refreshments. 

After his wife and daughter had greeted the 
gentlemen, Captain Hampden presented them 
to Primrose. ‘Primrose, our friends Mr. Ken- 
ton of Fairways, and Mr. Sydney Stone of Stone 
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this is Miss Primrose Hampden, my ward, from 
London.” ‘There was a great deal of bowing, 
and enough pretty speeches to turn a girl’s head, 
especially a girl as young and as unused to flat- 
tery as Primrose. 

Mrs. Hampden led the way with Mr. Ken- 
ton. Sydney Stone, seeming very happy to do 
it, offered his arm to Angela, and Captain Hamp- 
den gravely followed with Primrose. Though 
his title had been won long years ago as a youth 
in the militia, the Captain still carried himself 
with a military grace, and Primrose felt very 
important as she clung to his arm and tried to 
match her step to his. Though hearts-seemed 
light and spirits high in Virginia, formal man- 
ners were never forgotten. 

The dining table was spread with a snowy 
cloth which hung to the floor, and tall garden 
flowers filled a silver basket in the center. At 
the head of the table was a steaming bowl of 
soup ready for serving. ‘With the aid of a huge 
silver ladle Mrs. Hampden served the soup, which 
was then passed by dusky waiting boys. After 
the soup came much food, served together. 
There was a heaping platter of brown fried 
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chicken and another salver of beef. On the side- 
board was a great baked ham, trimmed with 
cloves and brown sugar and oozing with the 
sherry in which it had been cooked. Of vege- 
tables there were rice and asparagus tips and 
early green peas. (The Captain was justly proud 
of his excellent and “forward” garden.) For 
side dishes there were pickles and brandied 
peaches and rich strawberry conserve; and in 
the matter of bread one might choose wheat loaf 
or hoe-cakes made of yellow Indian corn meal. 

After this course the cloth was removed and a 
second cloth of heavy damask was laid. Then 
came the pudding, rich and mysterious —a 
pudding of which only Cindy, the cook, knew 
the contents. Wine glasses were filled again, 
and in the end a formal toast was drunk. Prim- 
rose, who had been sipping chocolate as be- 
fitted one so young, was now given a glass with 
a few drops of home-made wine in it and invited 
to drink the toast with the rest. 

Already she had heard this toast several times 
since coming to Bright Oaks. She would have 
heard the same toast in any plantation house 
in Virginia where healths were drunk, for it was 
going the rounds, ‘‘Health to the King and 
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Queen, health to the Governor of Virginia and 
his Lady, and success to American commerce!” 

It was all that Primrose could do to keep from 
making a wry face over the wine, for the stuff 
seemed to her to have a sour, biting taste, and 
she did not like it. But she watched Angela’s 
demure behavior and copied her as nearly as 
possible. When Mrs. Hampden and Angela 
rose to go, Primrose was grateful for the chance 
to slip from the table with them and to go up- 
stairs to her own room. 

The drowsiness of mid-afternoon was in the 
air and the big room seemed cool and restful. 
The massive four-poster bed suggested sleep. 
Primrose took off her dress and hung it on a 
hook as Nannie had taught her to do. She 
kicked off her slippers and placed them side by 
side beneath a stool. ‘This done, she mounted 
the little stepladder and climbed into bed. 
Sleep came, unsought, as lightly as a butterfly 
comes to a flower. Discomforts of the too 
heavy meal were soothed away in slumber, and 
in that hour Primrose became almost a Vir- 
ginian. She tasted the luscious joy of the after- 
noon nap. 

She awakened gradually. For a long time 
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she lay with closed eyes, drinking in the flower 
smells from the garden and listening to the lazy 
buzz of insects and bees. Then another sound 
drifted to her ears from the garden. It was a 
feminine voice, low and clear — Angela’s voice. 
“But I do not love you, Mr. Sydney Stone!” 
she was saying. ‘“‘And I would not wed you if 
you laid all the wealth of Virginia at my feet.” 
Primrose heard a man’s laugh, the laugh of a 
man who seems very sure of himself. “Aye, 
but you will love me, Angela,” said a voice that 
matched the laugh. “I always have my way. 
Besides, your father desires me for a son-in-law.” 
Primrose heard no more; the voices drifted 
away. Fora long time she lay quite still, vaguely 
troubled. She remembered the starry, wide- 
eyed look that Angela had given Danny Dean 
when he knelt to put the slipper on her foot that 
day on the wharf; and yet she could not recall 
any star-eyed looks that Mr. Sydney Stone had 
won at dinner! Perhaps if her beloved Angela 
kept sending her starry glances in the wrong 
direction, things would get in a tangle. But 
what could one do to help when one was only 
twelve years old and knew next to nothing 
about such confusing things as love and lovers? 
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Presently Primrose rose and dressed for the 
evening. She put on a charming calico print, 
sprigged with tiny red rosebuds and tied about 
the waist with a crimson ribbon. Her dark, 
curly hair which just reached her shoulders 
still hung loose in little-girl fashion, but a red 
ribbon about her head drew the curls from her 
face and gave her a neat, demure look. As a 
final touch she slipped over her head the heavy 
locket bearing the miniatures of her father and 
mother. (Her uncle’s parting gift had been a 
handsome gold chain to replace the one she had 
lost in the London fog.) Now, her mirror told 
her, she was quite ready. 

Overcoming the temptation to slide down the 
curving bannister rail, she walked sedately down 
the steps and curtsied to Cousin Elizabeth in 
the hall. 

“How much better you are looking, child 
said Mrs. Hampden approvingly. ‘‘When you 
came to us you were pale and weary from your 
voyage, with sallow skin and bandaged head. 
Now you are growing positively pretty. An- 
gela and I were talking of it only this morn- 
ing.” 

“Oh, does Angela think I’m pretty?” asked 
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the honest Primrose, too pleased to hide her 
delight. 

“She does indeed,” said Mrs. Hampden. 
“We all think you will grow into a very lovely 
woman in time. However, your manners need 
polishing, Primrose. You are careless in speech 
and have a boyish stride. Nothing so becomes 
a girl as a soft voice and a graceful step.”” Then 
followed so much good advice about her man- 
ners that Primrose sighed in discouragement and 
looked longingly toward the lovely, beckoning 
outdoors. 

It was Angela who finally rescued her. Cross- 
ing the lawn toward the garden she caught a 
glimpse of Primrose in the hall and called out, 
“T’m going to cut the roses for the flower bowls. 
Won’t you come, too?” 

Primrose looked at Mrs. Hampden for per- 
mission. “Go,” she nodded, “‘but first put on 
gloves like Angela’s. The thorns are cruel and 
will ruin your hands.” 

Primrose dashed up to her room after gloves 
and presently joined Angela in the flower gar- 
den, breathless and happy, and as forgetful of 
her manners as if she had never been lectured. 

The garden was a great square of fragrant, 
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blooming space, bordered with tall box hedge 
and laid off in flower beds of neat, precise shapes. 
There were squares and circles and crescents, 
triangles and octagons and stars.. The beds 
were edged with hedge, closely trimmed; and 
within were fragrant, dainty flowers of every 
color and variety. Here and there down the 
pathways were tall lilac bushes, snowballs, 
myrtles, and syringas, standing like husky sen- 
tinels to guard the frailer flowers. 

“Oh lovely, lovely!’ cried Primrose, run- 
ning from one bed to another and tripping over 
some of Captain Hampden’s most valued plants. 
“Our flower garden in London was so tiny 
that it would have been lost in a corner of 
this one. And it was so shaded by tall brick 
walls that nothing ever did well in it. Oh, 
Angela, do please let me cut the roses!” 

So Angela let her cut them until the basket 
on her arm was overflowing and there was not 
room for another rose. 

“Let us leave the basket here for a few mo- 
ments,” suggested Angela, touched by Prim- 
rose’s joy, ‘‘and take a walk about the grounds. 
I want you to see the magnolia trees with their 
waxy green leaves. And there are some 
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holly trees down by the south wall that will re- 
mind you of England. We think our trees very 
fine. Some of them came from England and 
were planted by my great grandfather — your 
great-great-uncle, Primrose. ‘The first settlers 
were homesick, you see, and a shrub or a tree 
brought over from the old home had a special 
meaning to them. Are you homesick for Eng- 
land, Primrose ?”’ 

*“No-o,” answered Primrose thoughtfully, 
“T’m not, Angela, for my uncle’s house in Lon- 
don was not exactly a home. It was just a 
place to stay. Uncle John was kind to me al- 
ways, but he was too busy to talk. Sometimes 
when he was deep in a book he would go for days 
without speaking to me. That was very tire- 
some, so I used to slip away and go exploring 
when Nannie fell asleep. No, I’m not home- 
sick. This is more like home than anything 
I’ve known since Nannie and I lived with my 
father at the vicarage. Though of course I’m 
still English,” she added hastily, “‘and not one 
tiny bit American.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Angela gently and po- 
litelyi~ > 

They had skirted the grounds to the front of 
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the house and were now crossing the north lawn. 
The house had two colonnaded wings. The 
wing to the south was_ library. Primrose could 
look down upon its flat roof from her window. 
The wing to the north was an office. Here 
Captain Hampden’s account books were kept, 
and here he transacted business with his over- 
seer and with the ship captains who carried his 
tobacco. Angela and Primrose now found them- 
selves passing the open door of this northern 
wing. 

“Why, there’s Danny Dean!”’ cried Primrose 
in a joyful voice. 

**So it is,’ answered Angela, and tried to sound 
surprised. 

Danny Dean was seated on a tall ol before 
an open ledger. He was studying the page be- 
fore him and there was a quill pen stuck behind 
his ear. At the sound of the girls’ voices he 
looked up. Immediately he stepped down from 
the stool and bowed. Angela stood still and 
curtsied a greeting, but Primrose ran forward 
and seized his hand. 

“Oh, Danny,” she cried, ‘‘is this where you 
work all day? I’ve looked for you all over the 
grounds, even down at the overseer’s house be- 
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low the hill. But I’ve never caught a glimpse 
of you before.” 

“This is where I work,” said Danny, “and a 
very pleasant place it is. The view. of the river 
is so fine that my mind often wanders from my 
figures, Mistress Primrose.” He used the 
quaint old form of Miss which one rarely hears 
now. Attached to the name of Primrose it 
sounded strangely pretty. 

““Aren’t you going to ask us to come in?” 
asked Angela, speaking for the first time. 

“Mistress Primrose,” said Danny Dean after 
a pause, “‘will you remind your charming cousin 
for me that I am forbidden by my master to 
speak to her? But say that if she desires to 
come into my office, she will be most welcome.” 

Primrose laughed and repeated the message 
to Angela, who listened gravely. ‘Thank you, 
no,” she said in answer, “it will hardly be worth 
while. We have a basket of cut flowers waiting 
for us in the garden, and we must hurry back to 
them. Do you, by any chance, care for danc- 
ing?” 

“Tell your cousin, Mistress Primrose,” said 
Danny Dean, “that I love dancing — next to 
hunting perhaps.” 
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“Then you are invited to my party this day 
week, Mr. Dean,” said Angela. ‘There will be 
guests all the way from the James to the Po- 
tomac, and so many lovely ladies that you will 
grow dizzy with looking at them.” 

“Tell your cousin, Mistress Primrose, that 
she jests,” said Danny coldly. ‘She knows 
my position in this house. Does it please her 
to laugh at me?” 

“T do not jest,” said Angela simply when 
Primrose had delivered the message. ‘‘The 
ball is to be en masque. On the day of the party 
you will find suitable clothes and a black satin 
mask in a bundle under your desk. Are you 
bold enough to come, or are you fearful of your 
master’s anger?” Angela’s gentle face held an 
unexpected touch of scorn as she asked this 
question, and she listened for his answer right 
eagerly. 

“Tell your cousin, Mistress Primrose,” said 
Danny Dean, “that I will be at her ball though 
the earth rock and the sky fall, and that I shall 
dance with her and be in heaven.” 

Angela listened intently while Primrose. re- 
peated the words, as if hearing the message a 
second time were rather amusing. She curtsied 
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gravely and took Primrose’s hand. ‘Thank 
you, Mr. Dean,” she said. “I shall wear a 
white Shepherdess frock, red shoes, a red crook, 
and a red mask. I trust you can find me.” 
And without giving him time to reply she led 
Primrose away. 

“Oh,” giggled Primrose when they were back 
in the garden, “‘what a funny performance, 
Angela! Won’t you please let me be the one to 
hide the clothes under his desk ?” 

“T had intended that you should do it all 
along,” answered Angela in her calm, silvery 
voice. And she gathered up her basket of 
roses as innocently as though her one thought 
and aim in life was to please her Papa. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE PARTY 


Tue day of the ball had arrived. So had 
some of the guests, and Bright Oaks was alive 
with excitement. The parlors and halls were 
filled with flowers, and from the kitchen in 
the yard came the delicious odor of food in 
the baking. There would be supper at ten, 
and Captain Hampden believed in a groaning 
board. 

By mid-afternoon the wharf was gay. with 
barges from upstream and down. It kept Prim- 
rose busy running from “‘great house” to river 
as boats came in. What pretty ladies in frilled 
poke bonnets and what gallant, care-free gentle- 
men stepped from the boats! By road came 
coaches, drawn by four horses or six, and a 
number of gentlemen a-horseback, with ladies 
on pillions behind them. Those from down 
James River way found it easier to cut through 
the peninsula by coach or horse than to take the 
longer route by water. 
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But the crowning excitement of the day was a 
sloop from the lower Potomac. As itwas sighted 
from one of the windows of the great house, a 
cry went up, and hosts and guests alike gathered 
on the river bank to welcome it. This sloop 
bore a dozen guests who had been several days 
on the way and who had made a progressive 
party of the journey by stopping at plantations 
en route, to visit friends and relatives. 

All guests from a distance were to spend the 
night, and every sleeping room. in the house was 
taxed to capacity, with makeshift beds a-plenty. 
Angela, in order to give her own room to guests, 
had moved in with Primrose, much to the latter’s 
delight. ‘There were so many questions to be 
asked ! 

“Oh, Angela, surely there was never such an- 
other party as this one?” 

“There are many such parties in Virginia, 
Primrose,” Angela assured her. ‘“‘There are 
smaller parties, of course, for neighborhood 
gatherings; but once a year every one tries to 
give a really big party and invite friends from 
miles and miles away. That means that every 
big ball must turn into a house party. Even 
though we try to choose moonlight nights and 
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good weather for our parties, only those who live 
on the nearer plantations can go home after the 
ball. I suppose the custom seems very amus- 
ing to city people?” 

“Indeed, J think it’s charming,” said Prim- 
rose with a sigh of content. ‘Cousin Eliza- 
beth says I may stay downstairs long enough 
to see the guests in their costumes, but of course 
I must go to bed before the dancing begins. 
When do we see about Danny Dean’s clothes, 
Angela ?” 

Angela smiled knowingly. ‘‘That is all at- 
tended to except the delivery of the parcel, 
Primrose. See here!’? — and she led Primrose 
to a chest that stood in a corner of the room. 
**T stored them in this unused drawer of yours 
this morning. Here is a complete Pirate cos- 
tume for Mr. Danny Dean! Most of the things 
came from an old trunk in the attic, though the 
sash and the mask are new. I got them in 
Williamsburg when I was there last week. See, 
here are great brass ear-rings, too. I had the 
blacksmith make those. And these boots are 
Papa’s old hunting boots. Isn’t it a clever out- 
fit, Honey ?” 

“It’s perfect!” exclaimed Primrose raptly. 
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“Danny will look splendid as a pirate, Angela. 
How did you happen to think of it?” 

‘“‘ Because he came from off the sea, I suppose,” 
said Angela thoughtfully. ‘‘And because he 
looks so bold and so mysterious. ‘Tell me again 
about your finding him in the hold of the ship, 
Honey!” And for the fifth time Primrose told 
the story of the storm and of the stowaway 
who had given himself up to justice because a 
little girl with a hurt head wanted her guardian. 
And again they debated, those two, about Danny 
Dean’s history. Why had he come to America? 
Why had he shipped as a stowaway? How 
could so charming a man be anything but a 
gentleman? 

Voices in the hall made them suddenly alert. 
“Ssh!” said Angela, finger on lip. “Let us 
tie up the package again. Watch your chance, 
Primrose, and when the right time comes, carry 
the parcel to Danny’s desk. The boots make 
it clumsy and heavy. Can you manage it, 
Honey ?” 

‘As easy as not!”’ Primrose assured her, and 
skipped about the room delightedly. She over- 
turned a chair and a sewing basket in her ex- 
citement. 
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Angela went out then to look after her guests, 
and Primrose bided her time. When the hall- 
way was quiet once more, she took the parcel in 
her arms and made her way to the backstairs. 
Without mishap she~ reached the rear yard. 
This, too, was deserted for the moment, so she 
stole around the house to the northern wing. 
The door of the office was standing ajar. 

Primrose looked in. There at the desk sat 
Danny Dean working at his books. The fig- 
ures were evidently behaving badly, for Danny 
had rumpled his heavy black hair until the queue 
and the ribbon at the back were all awry. Prim- 
rose laughed. 

At the sound of her laughter the huge-fellow 
looked around and smiled. He stepped down 
from the stool and made as if to take the heavy 
parcel from her arms; then stopped. “No,” 
he said quickly, ‘I must not see who brings me 
clothes for the ball. In case questions are 
asked I would say I found the clothes by rum- 
maging. See, Mistress Primrose, I am very much 
interested in a sailboat on the York.”’ And he 
turned his back upon her very squarely and 
stared from the window. 

Primrose thrust the package under the desk 
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and fled. ‘‘Good luck, Mr. Danny Dean!” 
she called. But she did not wait for his 
thanks. 

At the usual supper hour tea was served, and 
a bit later candles were lighted upstairs and 
down, so that Bright Oaks took on the look 
of a great, glittering Christmas tree. Soon the 
guests went to their rooms to dress. Spirits rose 
higher and higher. From this crowded room 
and that issued feminine giggles and masculine 
guffaws over some foolishness of the moment. 
As each guest was dressed, he or she stood in the 
doorway and called, “Ready!” This was a 
signal for Mrs. Hampden to appear and lead the 
man or maid to the powdering room. 

The powdering room, Primrose learned, was 
a great closet in Mrs. Hampden’s bedroom, just 
beside the fireplace. ‘The door to this closet had 
a small, shuttered opening in it. Through the 
opening the man or maid to be powdered thrust 
his or her head, and the head was duly powdered 
by a maid within. 

Primrose knew all the secrets of this room, 
for she was in it! Though Dorcas, Angela’s 
own maid, did the powdering, Primrose had 
coaxed her way in as chief helper. Weren’t 
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there a hundred things she might do to help the 
busy Dorcas, she pleaded? And, it seems, there 
were. | 

First, the hair must be touched with a sweet- 
smelling oil to make it sticky. Then the per- 
fumed powder was sprinkled over and through 
the hair until it became a glistening white. The 
face and neck, too, were gently touched with 
powder, while the lips were reddened with a 
crimson paste from an ivory box, and the cheeks 
were rouged with a scarlet powder, applied with 
a rabbit’s foot. Last came the putting on of 
patches. Primrose cut the patches in delightful 
little stars and crescents. These she handed to 
Dorcas who, with nimble brown fingers, placed 
them wherever the wearer desired them. 

Not a man nor a maid thrust his or her head 
through the door but received a beaming smile 
from Primrose, and before the beautifying was 
finished she had memorized each face and the 
name that went with it. Perhaps there was 
something a wee bit pathetic in her enjoyment 
of this party, in her happiness at being an on- 
looker. Gayety was new to her, and her lonely 
young heart drank it in thirstily. Primrose was 
always strangely gladdened by the happiness of 
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others, like a friendly, warm-hearted puppy that 
loves the whole world. 

“Will you choose a star or a crescent?” she 
would ask the lady to be patched, and would 
wait breathlessly for her answer. Then she 
would do her cutting so painstakingly and so 
artistically that her patron would be charmed. 

All went happily until Sydney Stone appeared. 
Then that imp of mischief in Primrose, which 
she could never quite down, got the better of her. 
Deliberately she upset a tray of beautifiers on 
the floor. 

“Dorcas,” she cried, ‘“‘gather these up before 
they are ruined, and I will powder Mr. Stone!” 

Dorcas obeyed, and Primrose powdered Mr. 
Stone. So terribly did she powder him, in fact, 
and so violently did she rouge his lips that he 
looked more clown than gentleman. Primrose 
had to bite her lips to keep back the laughter as 
she put on the finishing touches. ‘‘Now that, 
Mr. Stone,” she said to herself, “is to pay you 
for annoying my Angela!’? But aloud she said 
quite sweetly, “I have taken great pains with 
you, Sir. You really look most — most extraor- 
dinary.” 

When Sydney Stone returned to his own room 
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he glanced in his mirror hopefully, but the sight 
that met his eyes made him wince. He seized 
a cloth and scrubbed his face savagely. ‘That 
brat from London!” he exclaimed. ‘‘She’s 
taken a dislike to me for some reason!”? And 
he was in an unpleasant humor for the rest of 
the evening, so unpleasant, in fact, that he 
almost made things unpleasant for somebody 
else. But that’s getting ahead of the story. 
Some hours later Primrose, in the depths of 
her comfortable bed, stirred and sighed. She 
was awakening to the strains of music, lovely 
music —a Haydn minuet. Violins were play- 
ing it, daintily, thrillingly; and with each beat 
of the melody went the tap of many feet. 
Impulsively she slipped from her bed and 
groped around the dark room until she found a 
night robe. She wrapped the robe about her 
shoulders and tiptoed out into the hall. She 
blew out the candles which lighted the upper hall- 
way, then knelt and peered below. She caught 
her breath quickly at the beauty of it all. The 
rooms were aglow with sweet-scented, myrtle- 
berry candles, and each candle flame was re- 
flected again and again in the mirrors of the 
sconces. From behind a bank of flowers and 
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foliage came the strains of the violins; and 
down the long room, treading the minuet, went 
gallant men in masks and lovely ladies in masks, 
the Brave and the Fair of Virginia. ... Lees 
and Randolphs and Carters, Fairfaxes, Carys, 
and Lewises, Fitzhughs, Tayloes and Spots- 
woods, Harrisons, Byrds, and Pages... . 
These and a dozen other names Primrose said 
to herself as she knelt there in the darkness, peer- 
ing between the bannisters and swaying to the 
music. 

Dancing with a pretty Miss Mason in French 
Court dress was young Robert Hampden, one 
of the cousins from the Rappahannock. The 
youngest man there, he seemed, and a trifle 
awkward at the minuet. His ruddy, outdoor 
face was quite flushed beneath his.mask, but he 
was doing his gallant best to keep off his partner’s 
toes. Primrose had liked him at sight. He 
had been quite the shyest youth to come to the 
powdering room, and when Mrs. Hampden had 
introduced him to her, he had called her “‘ Cousin 
Primrose”’ right off, smiling at her warmly as he 
did so. Primrose followed him and his pretty 
partner with her eyes until the crowd shut them 
from sight. 
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Then, presently, she saw Danny Dean. A 
very bold Pirate he looked, with brass rings in his 
ears and a turban of brilliant red about his dark, 
unpowdered head. His partner in the minuet 
was small; she wore a Shepherdess frock, and 
she carried a scarlet crook. ‘‘Oh,” gasped 
Primrose, ‘“‘he’s dancing with Angela!’? And 
she watched them breathlessly. The clock on 
the stairs ticked off the minutes — how many, 
Primrose never knew — but still the Pirate and 
the Shepherdess danced together, on and on. 

Suddenly Primrose realized that two men 
were ascending the stairs. So interested had 
she been in Angela and Danny Dean that the 
men were halfway up before she spied them. 
There was no way for her to escape now, so she 
drew her dark robe more closely about her and 
hastily flattened herself against the wall. 

The men were Captain Hampden and Sydney 
Stone. At the top of the steps they paused. 
““Egad, it’s dark,” said the Captain. ‘Let me 
light a candle.” 

“Don’t!” said Sydney Stone. ‘“”Iwere bet- 
ter for us to remain in the dark, for I would call 
your attention to some one below. Do you 
see that man dancing with Angela, Sir? She 
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has devoted herself to him for an hour, and I am 
confident he does not belong here.” 

“So you have called me aside to tell me my 
daughter dances with an imposter, Sydney? 
What evidence have you? Do you know the 
man ?” 

“T do not know him, Sir,” answered Sydney 
Stone. Then he added pointedly, “‘Do you?” 

There was a moment of silence before Captain 
Hampden spoke. His voice had a sharp edge. 
“T cannot place the man at the moment, my 
friend, but we must remember that my daughter 
would bestow her favors on none but a gentle- 
man.” 

“That I grant you, Captain Hampden,” 
answered Sydney Stone smoothly. ‘She would 
dance with none but a gentleman if she knew 
what she were about. But is it not possible 
that this fellow has wormed his way into her 
good graces by posing as an invited guest? She 
thinks she knows him, cannot quite place him, 
and is interested for that very reason. I am 
convinced that he means to escape before the 
unmasking. Why not take him unaware?” 

“You sound reasonable enough,” said the 
older man thoughtfully. The anger had quite 
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gone from his voice now. ‘He was leaning over 
the bannisters and staring intently at the dark- 
haired Pirate below. “You are right, Sydney, 
I never saw the man before. I shall call for ‘an 
unmasking at once.” 

Taking Sydney Stone’s arm, he walked down 
the steps, waited for a pause in the music, and 
called out pleasantly, “Masks off, ladies and 
gentlemen! Faces uncovered !” 

There was a surprised burst of chatter, for 
none, it seemed, had expected the unmasking 
so soon. Primrose crawled back to the bannis- 
ters and peeped fearfully down. She saw the 
Shepherdess reach out a frightened hand and 
touch the hand of the Pirate before she began 
to remove her mask. And she saw the Pirate 
stand as still as a man carved of stone. 
Trapped! Yes, Danny Dean was trapped; and 
Angela, who had led him into his trap, was quite 
powerless to get him out. 

“Well, me to the rescue!” said Primrose, 
ungrammatically but boldly. 

Flinging one foot over the smooth bannister 
rail, she gave herself a shove and was off. 
Around the gleaming curve she went, down, 
down to the bottom of the stairs, a funny little 
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comet from nowhere, wrapped in a dark dressing 
gown. 

Blinking and pretending bewilderment, she 
stood in their midst in the hallway and looked 
around her. Every one was staring at her. They 
began to close in on her wonderingly, as people 
gather about the victim of an accident. Some of 
them seemed amazed; others only amused. 

“Primrose!” It was Mrs. Hampden’s hor- 
rified voice which finally broke the stillness. 
““What does this mean?” 

“Tt only means that I was looking over the 
bannisters, Cousin Elizabeth, and unexpectedly 
slid down.”” Primrose, being of a truthful turn 
of mind, was careful not to say “accidentally.” 
“May I go back now?” 

“You may,” said Mrs. Hampden icily. ‘“‘And 
go quickly.” 

The laughter that followed was not rude 
laughter. It was not teasing laughter. It was 
merely healthy, side-splitting mirth, which could 
no longer be controlled. The house rocked with 
it as the guests of Bright Oaks watched the 
queer little girl from London climb the stairs 
to her room. 

That was all there was to it, except that when 
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Captain Hampden and Sydney Stone remem- 
bered to look around for the Pirate, he was gone 
— as though he had vanished into thin air. 

Together the two men slipped from the house 
and searched the wharf. They found no boat 
moving on the river. They searched the 
grounds for a rider taking off in the darkness, 
but in vain. Save for the singing and laughter 
in the distant negro quarters, the grounds of 
Bright Oaks lay peaceful and quiet under the 
moon, as peaceful and quiet as the overseer’s 
house below the hill. They returned to the 
house and joined the guests. And Angela was 
so nice to Sydney Stone for the rest of the eve- 
ning that both he and her father were delighted. 
Perhaps she had already forgotten the pirate 
fellow. Perhaps it would be just as well to let 
the matter drop. So that is what they did. 

But upstairs in a great four-poster bed a slim 
girl was sobbing herself to sleep. She had saved 
Danny Dean, her friend, but before the Lees, 
the Randolphs and the Carters, the Fairfaxes, 
the Carys and the Lewises, the Fitzhughs, the 
Tayloes, and the Spotswoods, the Harrisons, 
the Byrds, and the Pages she had made herself 
unspeakably ridiculous. 


CHAPTER VIII 
PRIMROSE HEARS A STORY 


Primrose stayed in hiding as much as possible 
until the house party was ended. No guests 
were staying over, a most unusual thing to 
happen at Bright Oaks, and by the next 
afternoon the last good-by had been waved 
and the last barge had rounded the bend in 
the river. 

Then it was that Angela sought her out. 
‘‘Honey,” she said a bit unsteadily, ‘‘I know 
why you did it.” 

“Why I did what?” asked Primrose crossly. 
She was frayed from her sleepless night and out 
of sorts with the world. It pleased her to snub 
even Angela. 

“Why you came tearing down the bannisters 
in your night robe, Honey, right in the midst of 
the unmasking. I shall always love you for it. 
It was the only way in the world to save Danny 
Dean.” 


“What would have happened, Angela, if 
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Danny had unmasked ?” asked Primrose quickly. 
She had asked this question of herself a hundred 
times since the night before. 

“Several things might have happened,” an- 
swered Angela gravely. “If he were an ordinary 
bond servant, Papa could have ordered him 
whipped, as the slaves are whipped when they 
do something very terrible. Or he could have 
sold him to another master, just to be rid of 
him. But Danny Dean is not an ordinary bond 
slave, and Papa knows it. So there might have 
been a duel. Duels are horrid affairs, Primrose, 
and they are becoming almost as common here 
in Virginia as they are on the Continent. I 
know an Irish family up on the Potomae who 
are ever so proud of their old dueling pistols 
and keep them — would you believe it ?— in 
a handsome case in the library! In the old days 
men used to duel with small swords, and the 
duel was ended when blood was drawn, even by 
so much as a pinprick. But now it’s these hor- 
rid pistols. Ugh! I fear Danny would have 
had to fight either Papa or Sydney Stone, had 
they discovered him in the house. Why was I 
so foolish as to ask him to come?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” said Primrose with 
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a shake of her head. “It was selfish of you, 
Angela, to let Danny Dean get into trouble just 
for your own amusement.” 

“Oh! Oh!?. wailed Angela, and burst into 
such sobs that.Primrose was frightened. They 
were sitting in the summer house beyond the 
garden. This little latticed room was covered 
with vines, and though it overlooked the wharf 
and the river below, it was quite shut off from 
the great house. Perhaps that was why Angela 
felt free to wail to her heart’s content. She 
leaned against the lattice with her head in a 
tangle of honeysuckle vines and gave herself up 
to her tears. 

“Don’t! Please don’t, Angela !”’ begged Prim- 
rose. “I was a pig to say you were selfish. 
Perhaps you were only thoughtless.” 

“It’s all one and the same thing,” said Angela 
desolately, refusing to be comforted. “I 
thought only of my own fun. I wanted to see 
Danny Dean dressed as a pirate. I wanted to 
dance with him. And I wanted all the other 
girls to see my handsome stranger and wonder 
who he was! Oh, Primrose, but for you it might 
have ended horribly.” 

“But it didn’t,” said Primrose cheerfully, 
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“so stop moaning. Just think what fun they 
all had laughing at my sudden appearance. 
Soon everybody in Virginia will have heard of 
the queer girl from London who arrived at Cap- 
tain Hampden’s ball in a dressing gown.” 

“You poor dear!” said Angela. ‘How fool- 
ish you must have felt standing there in the 
bright candlelight with everybody staring! 
Papa thinks it amusing, but Mamma is hor- 
rified. I’m afraid you’ve disgraced yourself 
forever in her eyes, Honey. She will never 
forget it.” 

“T ’spose not,” said Primrose ruefully. 
“Cousin Elizabeth is like that. She’s sweet, 
Angela, and kind, but she’s most sufferingly 
ladylike. I’m afraid I shall never love her quite 
as much as I love Cousin Richard. And oh, 
Angela, I shall never, never love either of them 
as I love you!” 

Overcome by this sudden confession, which 
surprised even herself, Primrose jumped up from 
the bench and bounced about in such embarrass- 
ment that she upset a basket of garden tools 
with a great clatter. 

“Mercy !”? she exclaimed. “I’ve made such 
a frightful racket that a man tying his boat. down 
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at the wharf is staring up here. Why, it’s 
Danny Dean, and he’s recognized me!” 

It was indeed Daniel Dean, late of Cardigan- 
shire; and when he heard that sound of falling 
tools, he immediately thought of Primrose 
Hampden, for in some such noisy way she was 
always falling into his life. Looking up, he was 
pleased and not at all surprised to see her stand- 
ing in the door of the summerhouse, fluttering 
about in her bright-green dress as naturally as 
the leaves on the trees about her. Did she never 
stay still, he wondered? 

He waved and, scorning the stone steps which 
lay between them, came dashing up the terrace 
from the river with long, eager strides. ‘‘Greet- 
ings, Mistress Primrose!” he cried: in a low, 
laughing voice. “I have come to thank you for 
arriving at the ball when you did.” 

“Oh, that!’ said Primrose trying to sound 
careless, but feeling very fluttery at the grateful 
look in his eyes. ‘‘It was no trouble at all, 
Danny. Did you have a good time at the 
ball?” 

Danny sighed and looked up at the sky. “A 
beautiful time, Mistress Primrose!” And he 
fell to staring at the drifting, white clouds with 
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such a far-away look that Primrose knew she 
was quite forgotten. 

But she thought of an excellent way to bring 
him to. “Angela is inside,” she said. ‘‘Won’t 
you come in?” And laughing at his startled 
look, she took him by the hand and led him into 
the summerhouse. 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed Angela, dabbing at 
her tear-stained face and trying to smooth her 
hair. ‘“‘What must you think of me, Mr. Dean, 
so tousled and untidy ?” 

Danny made no reply to this question except 
to smile straight into Angela’s eyes. It was an 
odd smile, for it did more than crinkle his eyes 
and show his strong, white teeth. It somehow 
showed his heart, too. It seemed to say, quite 
without words, “‘In spite of your tears and your 
tangled hair I think you the loveliest thing in 
all the world.” 

Primrose stood first on one foot and then on 
the other, and presently Danny noticed that she 
was there. He turned to her gravely. “I 
would talk with you, Mistress Primrose,” he 
said. ‘‘There are things which I would say to 
you —alone. You area wise child, wise beyond 
your years, and if you think best, you can tell 
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your Cousin Angela all that I tell you. But 
you shall be the one to decide. When and 
where can we talk together ?” 

Angela arose and shook out her skirts. ‘‘ Here 
and now would be an excellent time and place 
for telling secrets, Mr. Dean,” she said. “Pray 
allow me to go. I am de trop.” 

She swept past them, through the door of the 
summerhouse and across the garden toward the 
great house. ‘‘De trow,” murmured Primrose, 
looking after her. ‘“‘What does that mean, I 
wonder ?”’ 

“Tt means ‘in the way,’” said Danny Dean 
smiling. ‘‘And it also means that our Angela 
is a little bit jealous. A delightful sign! Come, 
Mistress Primrose, let us sit on this bench, for 
I must talk quickly, and you must listen well.” 

So Danny talked. And Primrose listened. 

‘And that was why I had to come to America, 
Mistress Primrose,” he finished with a sigh. 
“There was no other choice. I preferred New 
England, for Massachusetts has always seemed 
to me the very heart of the Colonies. But the 
Dora Ann was convenient as to position and time 
of sailing, and I chose her. I managed to get 
aboard her disguised as a porter from the Golden 
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Crown. ‘The seamen were too busy to notice 
me, and I soon lost myself in the hold. The 
Dora Ann sailed in the morning, and I sailed 
with her.” 

“And it was I who found you!” said Primrose 
breathlessly. 

““No, it was I who found you, Mistress Prim- 
rose,” corrected Danny Dean. “I shall never 
forget how I felt when I saw you go tumbling 
down among those boxes and barrels the day of 
the storm. It put me in a pretty plight indeed. 
I was the only human being in sight to rescue 
you, yet to rescue you meant giving myself up. 
I was strongly tempted to spank you soundly 
for spoiling my voyage. Tabina and the kit- 
tens and I had been getting along very nicely 
until that day.” 

Primrose digested these facts with thought- 
ful interest. ‘‘But how were you planning to 
get ashore in America without being seen, 
Danny ?”’ she inquired. 

_ “A stowaway is a child of fate, Mistress Prim- 
oy and he can hardly be expected to make 
plans in the middle of the sea. But I had hopes 
of getting ashore at the first Virginia port we 
should enter. There is always the old trick of 
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swimming ashore under cover of darkness, and 
though I am but a fair swimmer, I believed I 
could somehow manage it. 

‘And after that, Danny, where did you plan 
to go?” 

“To Boston, of course, Mistress Primrose. 
Philadelphia is too peaceful to attract me, and 
New York is too well filled with wealthy Dutch 
to suit a plain Welshman.” 

‘‘And here you are in Virginia instead,” mused 
Primrose. 

“Yes,” said Danny with a wry smile, “here 
I am in Virginia, a bond slave, helplessly tied 
for a year.” 

“‘Are you so very sorry things happened as 
they did, Danny ?” 

“The strange part is, I am no longer sorry 
at all, Mistress Primrose. Since I have known 
your Cousin Angela, I am twice a bond slave. 
And yet for the joy of being in bondage to her 
I can comfortably endure my bondage to that 
peppery old gentleman, her father.” 

Primrose was immediately on the defensive. 
“Cousin Richard is charming, Danny, and as 
good as gold when you really know him.” 

“No doubt you are right, Mistress Primrose, 
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but Virginia gentlemen, even though ‘charm- 
ing and as good as gold’ are overbearing lords 
at heart. It comes of owning slaves. Each 
planter rules a little kingdom of his own. Many 
of them send their own ships to sea and trade 
directly with the mother country. They believe 
heartily in the idea of ruling, so they take King 
George as a matter of course. But Heaven help 
King George of England when the Virginia 
planters awaken and side with the Boston 
rebels |” 

“But why should they side with the Boston 
rebels against King George?” insisted Primrose 
with a troubled frown. 

“Might I talk until sunset, I could still be 
giving you reasons, little lady,” said Danny with 
a quick smile. ‘But time is fleeting, and my 
schooner awaits me on the river. Therefore I 
bid you a hasty farewell.” 

With a wave of his hat, Danny dashed down 
the hill to the river as quickly as he had climbed 
it. Untying his battered old rowboat, he 
stepped in and set off on some errand or other 
down the river for his master, his strong, lean 
body bending to the oars with unconscious 
grace. 
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Primrose watched him until he had passed 
from sight. Even after that she sat quietly in 
the summerhouse, thinking over the things he 
had told her. ... Yes, it was only right that 
Angela should know those things, too. But she 
would not tell her at once! No, it would be 
better to let her fret with curiosity for a few 
hours, and then she would be all the more inter- 
ested in the story of why Daniel Dean, of Cardi- 
ganshire, had come to America as a stowaway. 

So that night when the candles were out, she 
told it all to Angela, word for word, tone for 
tone, using the very Welsh accent of Danny’s 
voice in her eagerness to do the story justice. 

And Angela, lying still and attentive beside 
her in the darkness, sighed a little and smiled 
a little and cried a little into her pillow, because 
she was very, very happy. 


CHAPTER IX 


PRIMROSE MAKES A PURCHASE 


Tue Hampdens lost no time in introducing 
Primrose to the young folk of the neighborhood. 
Boys and girls of about her own age gathered 
at Bright Oaks to welcome the newcomer as 
heartily as their elders would have gathered 
to welcome an older visitor. The summer was 
filled with sports of which the English girl knew 
nothing. Yet she was quick to learn. In the 
months that followed she crowded into her life 
all the play she had missed in those dreary Lon- 
don years when she had only the nervous old 
Nannie and her silent uncle for companions. 

The Kenton twins, Sallie and Nancy, some- 
times known as the mad Kentons, were her most 
congenial companions. She was the only girl 
they had ever known who was more daring than 
themselves, and they respected her accordingly. 
Their friendship grew. She rode horseback 
with them several times a week. 

Captain Hampden, delighted that she “took 
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to a horse” so naturally, gave her a beautiful 
bay filly of her own, many gaited and as com- 
fortable as a rocking chair. He also gave her 
an excellent saddle and a silver-trimmed bridle. 
The riding habit from London now had hard 
use, though the stiff hat with the feather, which 
completed the costume, was never taken from 
its box. Bare of head rode Primrose, through 
woodland bridle paths and across Virginia pas- 
tures, her short black curls blowing in the wind. 

The Kenton twins, who were fair and red- 
haired and prone to freckle, were forced by their 
elders to wear hats and, when the sun was very 
hot, gloves as well. They came to look upon 
Primrose’s olive skin as a blessing rather than a 
drawback. 

“There’s no use in my wearing hats and gloves 
and veils,” Primrose once explained to them, 
‘because I’m homely and dark already, and an 
extra coat of tan could not hurt my looks.” 

“You are not really homely, Primrose,” ob- 
jected Sallie. “‘Mamma says you may even 
grow up to be a beauty, with your black curls 
and blue eyes and red lips.” 

“Yes, Primrose,” added Nancy comfortingly, 
“even though you are too thin and sallow, you 
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shouldn’t mind. Lots of beautiful women are 
dark and thin, so perhaps you may grow up to 
be beautiful, too.” 

“T like girls who are fair and yellow-haired 
like Angela,” said Primrose, pausing to let 
Bonny Bess nibble a tender bush. “Angela 
is like a flower.” 

“Yes, we think Angela is beautiful, too,” 
agreed Sallie, speaking for both of them, as was 
her custom. ‘‘And she’s going to marry Mr. 
Sydney Stone, of Stone Cliff. He’s a great 
catch. Our sister says he’s wanted to marry 
Angela for a whole year.” 

“She is not going to marry Mr. Stone!’’ dis- 
agreed Primrose. ‘“‘She wouldn’t marry him if 
he laid all the wealth of Virginia at her feet! 
IT heard her tell him so — right out my window.” 

The twins digested this bit of news with in- 
terest. They slowed their horses to a walk that 
they might argue the better. “Well, she acts 
as if she were going to marry him, anyway. 
And he acts the same way. He sends her roses 
from his glass flower house in the winter time, 
and camellia flowers to wear in her hair. He 
sends the camellias wrapped in wool to keep 
them from crushing, because he likes to show 
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people he has the finest winter flowers in Vir- 
ginia.” 

““Ves,”? chimed in Nancy, “our sister says so.” 

“Well,” argued Primrose, ‘‘that may be true 
about the flowers, but I’m sure Angela doesn’t 
like him so awfully much. She likes a Welsh 
gentleman better.” 

**A Welsh gentleman?” repeated Sallie. 

“Does he live near here?” asked Nancy. 

*“No-o,” answered Primrose, “‘not exactly. 
He’s just sort of visiting in the neighborhood.” 
And then suddenly panicky because she had 
talked so much, she put her horse to a gallop and 
challenged the twins to a race. 

Always at the heels of the girls rode old John, 
the Kenton groom. John had grown old at the 
pleasant task of keeping an eye on young Ken- 
ton riders. He was all of seventy years old, 
and bald of head save for a fringe of crinkly 
gray about his crown. To him the father of 
the twins, whom he had taught to ride at the age 
of seven, was still ‘“Young Mas’”’; and there 
was not a friend of the family for miles around 
whom he did not know intimately. John, like 
most Virginia house slaves, had never known 
the real meaning of work. Year by year he grew 
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more lazy. His only duty now was to follow the 
young people in their rides and to guard them 
from danger. To-day as the twins, spurred on 
by the wild young newcomer from London, 
urged their horses to a racing gallop, he followed 
faithfully, but he grumbled dismally every inch 
of the way. 

Through woods and pastures the young riders 
raced, avoiding roads and bridle paths, skirting 
tobacco fields, passing through gates wherever 
bars were down, caring not where they went, so 
long as they felt the wind in their faces. Now 
they ‘‘took a fence”’ in good fox-hunting style, 
screaming with delight at their accomplishment 
and making old John’s blood run cold with 
anxiety. Now they forded a little stream, dash- 
ing down one bank and up another in a rain of 
splashing water. Long ago they had passed 
the bounds of Bright Oaks, but always they kept 
forging ahead, as if life held no greater joy than 
just the joy of riding. 

Primrose was the first to draw rein. They 
had reached a little clearing in the woods, and 
between the trees they glimpsed a squalid, un- 
kempt farmhouse, hideous from disorder and 
neglect. It was not the sight of the house that 
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had stopped Primrose. It was a certain sound 
she had heard —a cry that had reached her 
ears. ‘The cry sounded strangely animal-like 
and yet strangely human, too. 

Before old John could hinder her, she had 
pushed her horse into the clearing, had crossed 
the disorderly barnyard, and had followed the 
sobbing cry to its source. At a log cabin be- 
hind the farmhouse she drew in herhorse. ‘There 
a dirtily clad white man was in the act of giving 
a beating to a small slave girl. Not a bar- 
barous beating, it is true, for he used only a 
peach tree switch, yet the blows were quick and 
stinging. The girl wailed miserably. 

“Stop!” cried Primrose hotly, and for the 
first time the man turned and saw her. She 
jumped from her horse and darted toward him 
like an angry red flame, holding up her crimson 
riding habit as she ran to keep from tripping. 

“Why do you whip her?” she demanded 
when she had reached him. 

The shifty-eyed man looked at the intruder 
resentfully. ‘“‘Because she spilled the milk 
down the dairy steps,”’ he answered, as if that 
explained things. 

Now that the girl had stopped twisting and 
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cringing Primrose saw that she was pitifully 
small and crippled. Yet she had a pleasing 
brown face, with the velvety black eyes and 
gleaming teeth of her race. Her hair was done 
in small, worm-like twists which stood out rak- 
ishly from her head. She rolled her eyes now 
at Primrose in a captivating manner and grinned 
through her tears. Plainly she regarded this 
girl in the red riding habit as an angel straight 
from Heaven who had come to deliver her. 

“Do you whip her often?’ Primrose asked 
of the master. 

“Have to,” said the man complainingly. 
“She ain’t worth her salt. Lazy. Crippled. 
Wouldn’t bring two poun’ at a sale.” _ 

*T will buy her,” said Primrose amazingly, 
“af you will take jewelry instead of money. 
Here !”’ 

She snatched from her arms two heavy, chased- 
gold bracelets, inlaid with onyx. “You can sell 
these in Williamsburg for money. ‘They came 
from London. Will you trade her for them?” 

The man took the bracelets and examined 
them. His shifty eyes roved to Primrose and 
back again. He seemed to be calculating. By 
this time Sallie and Nancy and old John had 
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ridden up and were looking on in round-eyed 
wonder. They had not the least idea what 
Primrose was about. 

The man felt the bracelets with his stubby 
fingers and squinted at them craftily. ‘Not 
enough!” he said. “I couldn’t trade ’er fer 
trinkets like them. My woman’s away at the 
mill, and she wouldn’t hear to my selling her 
so cheap.” His eyes were now following Bonny 
Bess who, head down, was nibbling the stubby 
grass, her bridle dragging. ‘‘ But fer the trinkets 
and the saddle and the bridle,” he said, “I’d 
give you the girl.” 

“John,” said Primrose, ‘‘take the bridle and 
saddle from Bonny Bess and give them to the 
man.” 

“Lawsy, Mis’ Primrose,”’ old John exclaimed 
excitedly, “considah what yous’ doin’, chile! 
That spindly little Niggah ain’t wo’th them 
trinkets and that fine leathah saddle and silvah 
trim’ bridle. Does I ’low you to make sech 
trades, Honey, Mistah Richa’d Hampden’d 
skin me alive.” 

The man interrupted him quickly. “I 
wouldn’t think of sellin’ the girl if I wasn’t 
movin’ into the Nor’west Territory. They 
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tell me slaves ain’t allowed there. This one’s 
the last I got left. You’ll find her likely and 
handy.” 

“T will take her,” said Primrose calmly. 
“Get me a piece of rope for a halter for my 
horse, and we will leave at once.” 

The man went to the near-by stable and 
quickly returned with some frayed odds and ends 
of rope. These, with John’s grumbling as- 
sistance, he made into a makeshift halter for 
Bonny Bess. 

“Nancy,” said Primrose, “‘I shall have to ride 
behind you on Fleet Foot. I hope I shan’t 
crowd you. ‘The girl will ride with John, and 
Sallie can lead Bonny Bess by the halter.”? She 
sounded rather like a general giving orders for 
a forced march. Without argument her aston- 
ished companions obeyed her. 

““What is the girl’s name?” she called to the 
man as they started. 

“Melissy,” he answered. ‘‘Lissy for short.” 
He was already shuffling toward the stable 
with the coveted bridle and saddle under his 
arm. 

“Poah white trash!’? mumbled old John, 
glaring after him. 
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It was along ridehome. On this trip they had 
to follow snake fences until they came to gates, 
and several times they lost their way in the 
woods. Lissy rode astride behind John, her 
skinny little arms gripped tightly about the old 
man’s middle. Primrose, behind Nancy on 
Fleet Foot, was none too comfortable; and 
Sallie, leading Bonny Bess by her crude rope 
halter, found the journey equally trying. Al- 
together it was a silent and weary party that 
rode into Bright Oaks two hours later. 

Mrs. Hampden and Angela were on the lawn 
when they arrived. Both stared in surprise as 
the queer-looking group dismounted at the 
hitching posts. 

“What has happened, Primrose?” asked Mrs. 
Hampden anxiously after she had given a 
hurried greeting to Sallie and Nancy. 

“Cousin Elizabeth,” said Primrose in a rather 
small voice, ‘I have bought a slave.” 

You have done what, Primrose?” asked 
Mrs. Hampden blankly. 

“‘T have bought a slave for myself. A maid!” 
and she made a sweeping gesture toward Lissy 
who now appeared more small and shrunken 
than ever. 
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For the first time Mrs. Hampden and Angela 
noticed the misshapen little darkey who stood 
in the background beside old John. For the 
moment it looked as though Mrs. Hampden 
would faint, whether or no. But finally she 
spoke, and her voice sounded almost hopeful. 
“Of course you jest, Primrose, for you had no 
money with which to buy a slave.” 

“IT did not buy her exactly, Cousin Eliza- 
beth,” explained Primrose patiently. “It was 
only a sortof trade. I gave the man who owned 
her my gold bracelets and Bonny Bess’ saddle 
and bridle, and he gave me Lissy. Her name is 
really Melissa,” she added brightly, “but she’s 
called Lissy for short.” ae 

“T see,” nodded Mrs. Hampden weakly. 
And then she added, “‘This is astonishing, Prim- 
rose! Astonishing! What will your Cousin 
Richard say ?” 

“That is just what I’ve been wondering,” re- 
plied Primrose in a tired, discouraged voice. She 
suddenly felt that perhaps, after all, she had done 
a very foolish thing. A few hours ago it had 
seemed so right; now it seemed so doubtful. 

“Why did you do it, dear?” asked Angela 
suddenly. 
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“Because a wretch was whipping her, Angela, 
and she looked so pitiful.” 

““Yes,”’ spoke up the twins almost in a breath, 
“so little and pitiful, Angela!” They were 
eager to help Primrose out of her difficulties if 
it were possible. 

“TI see,” said Angela. She said it as if she 
really meant it. She looked at Lissy with great 
interest. ‘“‘Hungry, Lissy ?” 

“Yes’m!” nodded Lissy with a beaming 
smile. As she nodded her head, the twists of 
hair bounced jauntily, like so many wire springs. 

“Take her to the kitchen, John, and have 
Cindy feed her,” said Angela. ‘‘She looks as 
if she had never had enough food in all her life.” 

Mrs. Hampden, relieved to have matters 
taken out of her hands, turned to enter the 
house. ‘“‘Your Cousin Richard will not be 
home from Williamsburg for several days, 
Primrose. Until he comes we must let the 
matter rest. Sallie and Nancy, remember me 
to your mother. Come, Angela.” 

In the kitchen old John was describing to an 
interested audience the happenings of the after- 
noon. But Lissy, her plate heaped with food, a 
brimming glass of yellow milk before her, was 
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too busy to enjoy her notoriety. For the first 
time in her life she was face to face with a feast. 

When Captain Hampden returned from Wil- 
liamsburg and had heard the story of Melissa 
from his wife and daughter, he called Primrose 
into the library. 

“Primrose,” he said without waste of words, 
“it is a serious matter to buy a human being. 
That human being becomes your responsibility 
forever after. I hear that in my absence you 
have burdened yourself with a slave. A crip- 
pled, useless slave, at that. What will you do 
with her?” 

“Cousin Richard,” said Primrose, ‘‘you said 
last week that I was to have a maid of my own, 
like Angela’s Dorcas. Of course I know you 
meant to pick one from the quarters, one who 
would be strong and useful. But I had rather 
have Lissy than any maid in all the world! 
I want her to sleep in the little room I call my 
dressing room. Do you mind?” 

‘““No,” said Captain Hampden with a sudden 
smile, “I do not mind. But hark to this, 
Primrose. The man gave you no papers. I 
am taking old John with me to-day to find the 
rascal and to make the deal in a businesslike 
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way. I shall get back your jewelry and your 
bridle and saddle if possible, and shall pay the 
scalawag instead in money.” 

These worthy plans of Captain Hampden 
came to naught. Later in the day, led by 
John, he arrived at the farmhouse, to find the 
place deserted. Already the man had departed 
for the ‘‘ Nor’west”’, in company with Primrose’s 
possessions. 

“So that means, Primrose,” explaimed Cap- 
tain Hampden in telling her of his failure, 
“that you have no legal claim on Lissy. You 
have no papers to prove yourownership. Should 
she ever want her freedom, she could merely 
walk away and leave you.” 

But Primrose was strangely undisturbed. 
“T am not afraid of Lissy’s ever walking away, 
Cousin Richard,” she said. ‘‘And I would not 
sell her for a million dollars. So what good 
would papers do me ?”’ 


CHAPTER X 


AN AFFAIR AT THE MILL 


THE next day Lissy was moved from quarters 
to great house. Primrose’s dressing room was 
fitted with a small bed, a table, and a chair for 
Lissy’s comfort, and a woven rug was placed on 
the floor. Accustomed as she was to rags and 
squalor and illtreatment, Lissy had found the 
Hampden slave quarters a place of cheer and 
comfort. But when she was actually promoted 
to her young mistress’ own rooms, her wonder 
knew no bounds. The clean white sheets on 
the narrow bed, the candlestick on the table, 
even the curtains at the window, filled her with 
an awed delight. 

“‘ Lissy’s ?”’ she asked unbelievingly. 

“Yes, Lissy,” Primrose assured her, “all 
yours. You are not ever going to be dirty and 
ragged again, not ever hungry again, not ever 
cold again in winter. Aren’t you glad I found 
you, Lissy ?”’ 

But Lissy was past speaking. She could 
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only nod eagerly, every twist of hair on her head 
violently a-quiver. 

With the cheery nature of her race, Lissy was 
quick to forget the sorrows of her past. It mat- 
tered little to her now that she had once be- 
longed to people who mistreated her, that her 
mother had been sold from her in infancy, that 
she had known hunger and exposure and long 
days of bleak loneliness. In her heart to-day 
there was only joy and contentment, and an 
overwhelming gratitude toward ‘‘Mis’ Prim- 
rose’, her mistress. 

Lissy had a clear, birdlike voice, and as she 
limped happily about the rooms, she sang in a 
high, sweet treble. Lissy sang songs which 
Primrose had never heard before, songs which 
no one had ever heard before, in fact, for she 
made them up as she went. ‘‘God’ll feed his 
lil’? squirrels!” was the theme of one song. 
“There’s hants in the chimbley on a windy 
night,” was another, and “Flow on, Mistah 
York, down to de sea!’’ was a third which she 
sang with great feeling and expression. 

Lissy’s tasks were light. She was to keep 
Primrose’s clothes mended and her boots and 
slippers polished, but aside from this there was 
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nothing to do save tend their rooms and run 
errands. When there was heavy cleaning to 
be done, or when a chill morning called for a fire 
in the fireplace, a house man always appeared 
to do the work. Lissy found life strangely easy 
and restful. She limped less as the days went 
by, and her shrunken little body filled out a 
bit and became less distressing to the eye. As 
for Lissy’s age, no one knew it, for she could 
not remember ever having celebrated a birthday. 
She was small enough to be ten, and she was 
““smart”’ enough to be fifteen, so Primrose and 
Angela compromised and called her twelve. 
Lissy accepted the number gratefully, for she 
was delighted to have an age like other 
people. 

“And we will call January first your birthday, 
Lissy, so you can always celebrate with the little 
New Year,” decided Primrose. 

“VYes’m, Mis’ Primrose, and thank you!” 
answered Lissy in thrilled tones. How wonder- 
ful to have a mistress who could give one even 
birthdays! 

Lissy’s greatest charm to Primrose and to the 
Kenton twins lay in her ability to invent new 
games. It was Lissy who suggested that the 
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milk house was “hanted,” and that witches 
and goblins infested it. Primrose and Sallie 
-and Nancy wondered that they had never 
thought of it themselves. The milk house, or 
dairy, was a small stone structure built in a hill- 
side. Steps led from its doorway down to a 
cool, dim interior, an underground room with a 
floor of flagstones. Through this room ran a 
spring of water, cold and clear and never-failing. 
The dairy was unfurnished, but about the rock 
floor and in the cool, gurgling water stood crocks 
of milk and cream, pats of butter, and jugs of 
cider. In the pale light of the dairy these com- 
monplace foodstuffs took on a dim, mysterious 
look, and Lissy, pointing a quivering finger at 
them, would exclaim, “‘Poshuns!” in a deep, 
thrilling voice. So dramatic and earnest was 
Lissy at such times that the girls almost came 
to believe that these were “‘potions,” brewed 
by witches and goblins at the witching hour. 
It became a thrilling game with them to chal- 
lenge one another to lone trips down into the 
dairy and to invent, on their return to the sunny 
upper world, weird tales of what they had seen 
there. Only there was no use trying to outdo 
Lissy. The things she saw in the dairy were 
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always much more dreadful than the things any 
one else could invent! 

It was Lissy, too, who taught them how to 
keep house around the roots of a great, spread- 
ing tree, with cup-shaped flowers for dishes and 
moss for rugs. It was Lissy who showed them 
how to make baskets out of dock burs, how to 
turn hollyhocks into wee dolls — lovely ladies 
with spreading skirts more cobwebby than the 
finest silks and satins. It was Lissy who plaited 
the horses’ tails to bewilder the grooms — and 
who hung flower garlands on the cows’ horns just 
before milking time. It was Lissy who tied paper 
shoes on Tabina and the kittens, making them 
step high and daintily and sending all beholders 
into spasms of mirth. 

In short, it was Lissy who kept Primrose and 
Sallie and Nancy from growing up that year. 
For Lissy was like a mischievous brown elf of the 
woods, and those who played with her found her 
land of make-believe so fair that they could not 
bear to step over the borderland into young 
womanhood. 

Captain Hampden lost no time in giving 
Primrose a new saddle and bridle for Bonny 
Bess, though not so handsome as those she had 
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bartered, and the girls were soon riding again. 
But behind one or the other of them, or behind 
the complaining old John, now rode Lissy, a 
useful addition to any excursion. As on that 
day, for instance, when they went to the mill. 

Sallie and Nancy, followed by John, had come 
riding across the fields from Fairways with the 
news that they were to go to the mill for a sack 
of flour. They invited Primrose to go along, 
and she eagerly accepted the invitation. Bonny 
Bess was quickly saddled and a blanket was 
added for Lissy. Primrose mounted, Lissy 
climbed up behind her, and the party set briskly 
off. 

**No foolishments dis time, chilluns,”’ said old 
John warningly. ‘Us is goin’ on bizness. Ole 
John bossin’ dis trip !” 

The mill was only a short distance through 
the backwoods, and a well-worn wagon road 
led all the way, but it happened that Primrose 
had never visited the spot before. As they came 
within sight of the busy little waterfall and of 
the stone and clapboard mill that nestled beside 
the stream, her delight grew. Swish, swish, 
went the water over the big wheel, and thump, 
thump went Primrose’s heart. For there is 
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something exciting about a mill wheel under a 
waterfall. 

The miller was busy when they arrived, so 
John grudgingly consented to let the girls ex- 
plore the mill while they waited. As for him- 
self, he chose a shady spot under a tree, spread 
a large handkerchief over his head, and was 
soon lost in slumber. His charges were free to 
explore to their hearts’ content, and they soon 
made their way to the grinding room. Here the 
miller, covered with powdery white flour from 
head to foot, blinked at them through dusty 
lashes and invited them to draw nearer. 

“Ts it the grindin’ wheel you want to see, 
young ladies?”’ he asked. ‘Well, you’re just 
in time, for I’m fair ready to do a bit o’ grindin’.” 

In his great strong arms he lifted a sack of 
wheat and poured it into the hopper. Down 
went the grain into a nest between the millstones, 
and soon the upper stone was turning busily, 
crushing the grain as it turned. 

“Tt’s the water outside does the work,” ex- 
plained the miller, emptying another sack into 
the hopper. “The waterfall turns the mill 
wheel, and a great belt from the mill wheel drives 
the grinding wheel. Watch you now, and see 
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the flour come out sweet and clean without the 
chaff, all ready for the sacking.” 

The girls did not notice that Lissy was no 
longer with them as the grinding stones were 
holding their attention. Lissy had slipped away 
to adventures of her own. She was making a 
tour of the mill. Into a storage room she 
peeped, shook her head, and passed on. That 
was not the room she sought, for it held only 
corn. Corn had no charm for her. A corn- 
crib had been her playhouse for years. She was 
seeking the wheat room, and when she had found 
it, she slipped softly in and closed the door be- 
hind her. 

On the floor was a mound of wheat, a mound 
taller than a man’s head. Into this gleaming 
pile Lissy dived, headfirst, for she had longed for 
years to do just this thing! 

The storage room was quiet and dimly lighted. 
Lissy knew all its wherefores: farmers who 
raised wheat paid the miller in wheat for the 
grinding of their flour, and he, in turn, sold the 
grain to planters who raised only tobacco. In 
the meantime it lay in this big, shadowy, storage 
room, a gleaming, jewel-like pile, mysterious 
and luring. 
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Lissy sat now in the midst of the sliding grain 
and chuckled softly to herself. She gathered 
up the wheat in handfuls and watched it drip 
from her fingers; she poured it over her head 
and laughed crooningly as it slid about her ears 
and neck. She rolled in it. She buried herself 
in it. 

But suddenly Lissy had the strange feeling 
that she was not alone in the big room. Above 
the swish of the mill race outside and the grind- 
ing of the wheels within, she heard the faint 
sound of voices — men’s voices. Lissy peered 
around. Over behind the wheat stack she saw 
two men, and the men were arguing. One of 
them was the miller’s helper, a mere youth, but 
the other was a figure she knew even better. 
It was Scrubby, a crafty ragamuffin of the 
neighborhood who had often visited her former 
master. The things that Scrubby was saying 
to the miller’s helper were so surprising that 
Lissy cocked her ears to listen the better. 

“All you’ve got to do,” explained Scrubby to 
the boy, “is to leave the mill unlocked to-night. 
I’ll have a wagon outside for the grain, and [’ll 
do the rest. They’re short of grain over in 
Marylan’, and I plan tosell it there. You'll 
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get a tidy sum, boy, just fer leavin’ the door 
unbolted.” 

“Tt ain’t worth the risk,” said the miller’s 
boy shaking his head. “I might be caught. 
Then where’s my job? It ain’t worth the risk, 
I tell you!” 

Scrubby drew from his pockets something 
that gleamed and shone. ‘“There’s more in it 
fer you than the money, boy. Look at these 
trinkets to give to your sweetheart! They 
come from England, and they’re worth five 
poun’, if they’re worth twopence. They’re 
bracelets, boy, which I bought offen a friend 0’ 
mine to help ’im out. Leave the mill door un- 
bolted to-night and they’re yours — ” 

What the miller’s helper might have answered 
is hard to tell, for at this point Lissy, up to her 
neck in wheat, gave a low, blood-curdling shriek 
— the kind of shriek she had often practiced in 
the dairy when she met the goblins. The terri- 
fied boy and the equally frightened rascal who 
was tempting him looked around in amaze- 
ment, trying to locate the sound. What they 
saw was a small brown face lighted with two 
large, rolling eyes, right in the midst of the 
grain stack. If the phantom had a body, there 
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was no trace of it: only a head with rolling 
white eyeballs and glistening teeth. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, Scrubby 
was out of the room and gone, and the bracelets 
were rolling across the floor unclaimed. 

Up darted Lissy from the wheat stack, and 
presently her skinny brown fingers were clutch- 
ing the bracelets with all their might and main. 
““Millah’s boy,” she said sternly, eyeing the 
shaking youth before her, “millah’s boy, does 
you leabe dat doah open to-night, Lissy tell on 
you shoah. Does you behabe yo’self, Lissy 
neber tell. Dat white man bad company. 
Leave ’im be! Dese bracelets belong to my 
young Mis’. Lissy take ’em to her now.” 

She limped briskly from the shadowy room, 
and the trembling boy watched her go. Fora 
time he stood quite still and rubbed his hands 
across his eyes dazedly. He knew that he had 
just escaped becoming a thief and a traitor 
to his master; and he somehow owed that escape 
to a queer, brown goblin who had risen up out 
of the wheat and lectured him. He did not 
understand it at all, but he was cured. From 
that hour on the miller’s helper was as honest a 
man as could be found in all the colony. 
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When Lissy returned to the grinding room, 
she found Primrose and Sallie and Nancy ready 
to leave. The miller carried out the sack of 
flour and helped the sleepy John place it across 
his horse. The girls mounted, and Lissy clam- 
bered up behind Primrose. With a parting 
wave to the good-natured miller they were off. 

“That was fun!’ declared Primrose, turn- 
ing for a last look at the mill before the trees 
hid it from sight. ‘“‘I hope Cousin Elizabeth 
will run out of flour or corn meal soon and lets 
us go back. What were you doing, Lissy, while 
we were watching the wheels go round ?” 

“Findin’ things, Mis’ Primrose,” said Lissy, 
glad to be invited to speak. ‘Look a-heah!” 
And she held out the bracelets for her mistress 
to see. 

“Lissy !”? cried Primrose, almost falling from 
her horse. ‘‘Where on earth did you get those? 
Are they my bracelets ?” 

“Yes’m, Mis’ Primrose, yoah bracelets! 
Don’ you reconnize ’em? Lissy find ’em on de 
grain-room floah, jes’ a-rollin’ along as pretty as 
you please.” 

Sallie, Nancy, and old John rode nearer for a 
better view of Lissy’s find. They could scarcely 
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believe their eyes, for they well remembered 
seeing the rascal who owned Lissy drop the 
bracelets into his pocket that day at the farm 
house. For Lissy to find those same bracelets 
weeks later, rolling along the floor of the mill, 
was a story almost beyond belief. 

“You said the bracelets were rolling, Lissy,” 
said the practical Sallie. “‘What made them 
roll?” 

But Lissy refused to be pinned down. ‘Dey 
mus’ have drop’ from somewhere, Miss Sallie, 
or how else could dey roll?” 

“Well,” said Primrose with a sigh of pleasure, 
“they are my own pretty bracelets anyway, 
Lissy. It says inside each one of them,‘ Prim- 
rose Hampden, from her uncle, John Hampden. 
London 1773.’ That proves it. The wretch 
who sold you to me must have gone to the mill 
to get his wife that evening, and he must have 
dropped the bracelets then. Lissy, I simply 
couldn’t get along without you!” 

*“No’m, Mis’ Primrose, I reckon you couldn’,” 
answered Lissy, so proud and happy at the mo- 
ment that she quite forgot to be modest. 

Just before reaching Bright Oaks one of the 
twins spied a patch of tempting berries, so lus- 
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cious and inviting that they all dismounted to 
pick them. In spite of the prickly bushes and 
old John’s dismal warnings about snakes, the 
four girls ate with a relish. Finally Lissy, who 
was the first to get her fill, had anidea. ‘“‘ Black- 
berries makes mighty fine wah paint,” she re- 
marked thoughtfully. 

“War paint, Lissy ?” repeated Sallie, greatly 
interested. 

“Yes’m. Indian wah paint,” said Lissy. 
“‘Lissy make you white chilluns look jes’ like 
Indians, does you ’low her to.” 

Of course they allowed her to, and the results 
were amazing. So cleverly did Lissy squeeze 
the berries and apply the juice that in a few 
moments time three very pretty girls were 
changed into three very hideous warriors, ready 
for the warpath. Old John, who had been doz- 
ing on his horse for several minutes, heard their 
shouts of glee and opened his eyes. He started 
in dismay at sight of them, clicked his tongue 
sternly against the roof of his mouth, and tried 
his hardest not to chuckle. Lissy was now ar- 
ranging their head dresses. She untied the rib- 
bons that bound their curls and tied them 
severely about their foreheads. Then she 
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gathered from the ground a handful of black- 
bird and blue jay feathers and stuck these up- 
right in the ribbons. ‘The effect was so pleas- 
ing that they all were charmed. 

But nobody at Bright Oaks or Fairways was 
charmed over the escapade, you can be sure, as 
berry juice makes a very stubborn stain. The 
three girls had to be scrubbed and treated with 
lotions for days before they faded to their proper 
color. Even Angela was annoyed with Lissy, 
for Primrose’s complexion was her own special 
care. She declared the blackberry juice to be a 
setback to beauty which would take months to 
overcome. And as for Cousin Elizabeth, she 
ever after looked upon Lissy as a piece of mis- 
chief who would ‘“‘bear watching.” Not even 
Lissy’s recovery of the bracelets could restore 
her to favor in Mrs. Hampden’s eyes. 

But to Primrose, Lissy’s ability to make 
Indian war paint out of berry juice was but 
another proof of her cleverness; another proof 
that she, Primrose Hampden of Bright Oaks, 
had the most desirable lady’s maid in all the 
world. 


CHAPTER XI 


WINTER AT BRIGHT OAKS 


BETWEEN this summer and the next in Prim- 
rose Hampden’s life lay her first plantation 
winter, like a bit of scarlet ribbon binding to- 
gether two green wreaths. 

She did not go to school, though there was a 
field school on the next plantation where Angela 
had gone in her childhood and where the young 
Kentons and other children of the neighborhood 
were taught by a Scotch tutor. Instead, she 
was tutored by Captain Hampden himself. 

For two hours every morning the Captain, 
delighted to show his college learning, held forth 
on Latin and Greek verbs, English classics, and 
ciphering. But his ward, who had a taste for 
livelier subjects, was forever getting him off the 
track. Would he tell her something about 
Christopher Columbus and Sir Francis Drake? 
Would he describe to her the first voyage around 
the world? Would he explain to her just why 
Queen Elizabeth had Sir Walter Raleigh’s head 
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cut off and why the American Indians scalped 
people? 

“As I live and breathe,” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain to his wife after one of these sessions with 
Primrose, ‘‘I think the girl has a boy’s mind! 
Angela was never interested in such hair-raising 
matters, if I remember rightly.” 

Mrs. Hampden shook her head in sympathy. 
“Primrose is not at all like our Angela,” she 
said. ‘I find it very hard to train her in the 
things a girl should know. She’s much more 
interested in helping the slaves spin and weave 
than in doing her own needlework. She says 
she thinks it a waste of time to embroider the 
family crest on a square of satin or even to work 
a sampler. And yesterday,” here Mrs. Hamp- 
den lowered her voice as if repeating an actual 
scandal, ‘‘yesterday I learned that she had neg- 
lected her painting to spend an hour in the 
blacksmith shop, watching old Zeke make horse- 
shoes.” 

Captain Hampden looked thoughtful. “I 
have always admired the child’s spirit,” he said, 
“yet we must not allow her to become rough 
and boyish. Perhaps some lessons on the 
spinet would help her, or a course in dancing. A 
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dancing master from Fredericksburg goes to the 
Kenton children one day a week. I shall ask 
to have Primrose join the class.” 

And so it came about that Primrose went one 
day a week to Fairways, arrayed in a silken frock 
with her handsomest quilt beneath. And there, 
in company with Sallie and Nancy Kenton and 
other plantation children, she danced the Vir- 
ginia reel and the stately minuet. 

The dancing master was a dapper little man 
known as Professor Penny, and the grace with 
which he moved about the room filled all behold- 
ers with envy. Beside him, the girls appeared 
awkward and the boys seemed mere clods. 
Professor Penny pointed his toes outward and 
minced his steps even when walking as dancing 
was second nature to him. He played both the 
spinet and the violin; and it was a choice sight, 
indeed, to see him treading the minuet with a 
fiddle beneath his chin, making his music as he 
went. 

Professor Penny arrived at the Kenton plan- 
tation every Friday a-horseback. On that day 
field school was dismissed at noon in order that 
the entire afternoon might be given over to the 
dancing lesson. Primrose was never to forget 
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her first lesson — nor for that matter were any 
of the spectators. 

Cousin Elizabeth herself escorted her to the 
Kentons’ in the family carriage, for the four- 
mile ride by horse or by boat would have been 
ruinous to her dainty~ clothes. When they 
arrived at Fairways, they were warmly wel- 
comed by Mrs. Kenton and the twins, and 
Primrose was taken in to Professor Penny for 
an introduction. Never had she felt quite so 
clumsy as when she tried to return the agile 
little man’s bow. Already his sharp eyes seemed 
to be sizing her up as the most awkward pupil 
of the lot. 

Primrose looked about the room at the pupils. 
She knew most of them well, yet when she spoke 
to them they returned her greeting stiffly, too 
nervous under Professor Penny’s watchful eye 
to be natural. Formal little men and women, 
they seemed, and not themselves at all. Prim- 
rose was most discouraged. 

The class was ready. Professor Penny 
touched his nose gingerly with his lace-trimmed 
handkerchief and held up his stick. “Take 
your places for the minuet, young ladies and 
gentlemen!” he called. ‘‘Miss Primrose Hamp- 
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den of Bright Oaks will be my partner. You 
dance the minuet, of course, Miss Hampden ?” 

Miss Hampden shook her head in pained con- 
fusion. ‘‘No,” she said, “I have never danced 
the minuet.” 

“Tch! Tch!” said Professor Penny with his 
tongue. Though that was the only sound he 
made at the moment, he might as well have 
shouted, ‘Poor little barbarian! Where has 
she lived all her life ?”’ 

Over in a corner near the spinet Primrose 
could see Cousin Elizabeth talking in low, earn- 
est tones to Mrs. Kenton. She could tell from 
their expressions that they, too, were pitying 
her. She heartily wished that the floor might 
open at that moment and swallow her forever. 

At length Professor Penny had recovered suf- 
ficiently to speak. “Well, well,” he said 
cheerily, “‘we shall soon remedy that. You 
have only to watch the others, Miss Hampden, 
and the steps will come easily. But always, 
always remember this: when dancing the 
minuet, the toe must be pointed so firmly that 
there is not a wrinkle in the quilt. Come now, 
and step it off!” 

But Primrose found that “stepping it off” 
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was well-nigh impossible. The music, though 
very beautiful to listen to, was so deliberate and 
stately in measure that she could not keep her 
balance as she danced. And finally — horror 
of horrors—when she approached Professor 
Penny for a bow in a certain figure, she ap- 
proached entirely too rapidly and stepped 
squarely on his toe. 

He gave forth a howl of rage and pain and, 
raising his pointed stick, struck her cruelly across 
the knuckles. 

It was the first time within her memory that 
Primrose had ever been struck, and the shame 
of this public punishment was as great as the 
pain of the blow. Her anger soon matched the 
Professor’s own. For several seconds they stood 
glaring at each other furiously, until a gentle 
cough from Mrs. Kenton aroused them. Pro- 
fessor Penny put on his smiling mask again, but 
Primrose continued to glare. 

“Don’t mind him, Primrose,”’ said Nancy in 
her ear. “He often raps the boys. You 
couldn’t help stepping on his horrid old toe.” 

The minuet figure was quite disordered by 
now, for the young dancers had broken position 
and were watching Primrose with great interest. 


’ 
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She began to feel almost as ridiculous as she had 
felt the night of Angela’s ball. Was she always 
to play the clumsy clown before these Virginia 
people? Was she forever to be “‘the queer girl 
from England” in their eyes? For a moment 
she was quite bitter. 

Professor Penny, limping painfully on his 
injured foot, retired to a chair and announced 
a ten-minute recess. After this interval had 
dragged by for the miserable Primrose, she heard 
him call the Virginia reel. 

Immediately her spirits rose. She threw her- 
self into the dance with joyful abandon, and as 
she danced her troubles somehow fell from her. 
She flirted her skirts outrageously; hands on 
hips in the Irish manner, she whirled and twirled 
like a slender willow tree in a windstorm. In 
fact, she enjoyed herself so thoroughly that she 
did not realize she was leading the figure. 

When the dance was ended, Professor Penny . 
approached her almost respectfully. “Is it 
possible that the Virginia reel has reached Eng- 
land, Miss Hampden ?” he asked. 

“Has it reached England?” repeated Prim- 
rose in surprise. ‘‘Why, it came from there! 
Only we call it the Hemp Weavers. It is a 
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country dance. Every English child who has 
had a country nurse knows how to dance it. 
My Nannie and I use to dance it together of an 
evening in the nursery, pretending there was a 
crowd of us. You should see Nannie dance 
round her partner, back to back!” 

“B-back to back!” exclaimed Professor 
Penny, intrigued to the point of stuttering. 
“Could you, I wonder, teach us some new figures 
for the reel ?” 

Primrose could and did. And from that day 
on several mad figures were cut in the Virginia 
reel, which had never been cut before. 

The school broke up at candle-lighting time, 
and Primrose, riding home in the carriage be- 
side a strangely respectful Cousin Elizabeth, 
hummed a contented little tune. She had just 
done something which should, she felt, satisfy 
any queen on earth: she had made an impres- 
sion on Virginia society. 

Came Christmas, then, with its candle-lighted 
parties, its holly berries and mistletoe, its roar- 
ing fire and its yule log and its plum pudding 
in the good old English fashion — Christmas- 
time, when there was a party at every plantation 
house for miles around and when even the chil- 
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dren stayed up till all hours of the night to 
attend those parties. 

Primrose, who was so happy herself that she 
wanted everybody else to be happy, could not 
bear to leave Lissy behind on these gay excur- 
sions. So Lissy, in the rdle of maid, went too, 
a welcome addition to every dressing room. 
Lissy’s first care was for her own young lady, 
but when Primrose was ready from shoe buckle 
to curl, the dusky little handmaiden was 
charmed to turn her attention to others. No 
one could tie such perky bows as Lissy, and 
many a young lady untied the bows which her 
own maid had tied about her curly head or slim 
waist for the sake of having Lissy retie them. 

Primrose became very proud of Lissy and, 
perhaps, just a bit proud of herself, for she had 
mastered the minuet. No one could say that 
she did it gracefully even yet, but at least she 
did it passably. Not one toe did she tred upon 
that season. At indoor games, too, she was 
becoming less awkward, and there was one in 
which she actually shone: when there were for- 
feits to be sold in ‘““Heavy, Heavy Hangs Over 
Your Head ’”’, Primrose could always be counted 
upon to think up side-splitting punishments for 
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the victims. She came to be as much admired 
for this accomplishment as for her performance 
of the Virginia reel. 

Primrose was sure she had never been so 
happy in all her life, yet especially happy was she 
that twilight hour on Christmas Eve when she 
and Angela stole across the snowy lawn to bear 
their gifts to Danny Dean in his little house below 
the hill. For weeks they had labored secretly to 
make him gifts of handkerchiefs and mufflers, — 
Angela’s stitches so small and dainty, Primrose’s 
so large and dashing. But these were not their 
only offerings. From the kitchen they had 
begged a luscious fruit cake, a golden pumpkin 
pie, and a dish of ginger candy. With their 
arms thus laden they slipped across the lawn to 
Danny’s house and rapped on his door. The 
overseer was away, so Danny was alone. When 
he opened the door and peered out, they thrust 
the packages into his arms. 

“Merry Christmas, Danny!” they said in 
chorus. 

“Merry Christmas, Mistress Primrose! 
Merry Christmas— Angela!” It was the first 
time he had spoken to Angela since his master 
had forbidden it. But to-night was Christmas 
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meant ‘‘Angel”’ instead. 

On the way back to the great house Angela 
clung to Primrose’s hand in a very childish way. 
She sang tenderly under her breath, ‘‘God rest 
ye, merry gentlemen, may nothing you dismay 
—’” And presently she laughed softly and 
kissed Primrose on the ear. Primrose knew that 
her beloved Angela was happy. She knew that 
Danny Dean in his lonely little house below the 
hill was happy, too. Soshe was happy with them. 

Such things as these Primrose would always 
remember of her first winter at Bright Oaks — 
glad and gay and funny things that filled her 
days with endless interest. Then came that 
more important happening. 

The Hampden family was riding home from 
church one snowy Sunday in the family coach, 
the big yellow coach with the Venetian windows 
and the tall side lights which Primrose always 
found so thrilling. Down would go a wheel in a 
road rut; squeak would go the springs; and 
bounce would go the passengers, while the four 
strong horses went straining up the slushy road. 
On the floor of the coach sat the iron foot stove 
filled with embers which, an hour or so ago, had 
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been hot and glowing, and which had kept their 
feet bearably warm in the damp, unheated church. 

“T think,” said Primrose, looking from the 
coach windows at the fluttering snow flakes, 
“that Virginia churches have very nice services. 
They last such a little while, and when the serv- 
ice is over the people stand about and talk 
together and invite each other to parties. Only 
it seems strange that the people kneel so rarely, 
and that the minister wears no surplice and 
leaves out part of the prayers. It was not like 
that in my father’s church.” 

Captain Hampden smiled. He enjoyed ex- 
plaining things to his ward. “Virginia has 
many good church people, Primrose, who are 
not members of the strict Church of England. 
Some of them are Presbyterians. Some are 
Baptists. Some are Quakers and a few are 
Puritans. So we try to please them all by mak- 
ing our services very simple. The English 
Bishops often scold us for this. — But who is 
that rider who is waving us to stop?” 

The coach was indeed being halted by a man 
on horseback, and when Captain Hampden 
opened the door for a better view, he cried out: 
“Bless me! It’s the post from Philadelphia! 
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Come nearer, my good man!” and he beckoned 
the horseman to the side of the carriage. 

A hurried and excited conversation now took 
place between the two men and presently the 
post rider, laden with his saddle bags of mail, 
dashed off down the road. 

“Egad!” exclaimed Captain Hampden, clos- 
ing the door again and looking around at his 
inquiring family. ‘The fellow says there’s been 
trouble in Boston. The people there refused 
to drink King George’s tea — refused even to 
accept it! It seems that a number of them 
dressed themselves as Indians, boarded the 
King’s ships, and broke open every chest of tea 
in sight. Then, bless me, they dumped it into 
Boston harbor, just off Griffin’s wharf!” 

“Richard!” exclaimed Mrs. Hampden in a 
frightened voice. 

“Papa!” cried Angela in a thrilled voice. 

“Horrid rebels !’’ said Primrose in a scornful 
voice. 

And then, somehow, Primrose found them all 
looking at her coldly. Those three, who only 
a moment before had seemed so near and dear, 
were now looking at her as if she were an enemy. 
And she looked back at them in the same manner. 


CHAPTER XII 


A DISH OF TEA 


THE carriage entrance to Bright Oaks lay 
through an avenue of tall trees at the side of the 
house, for the “‘river road”’ was little more than 
a bridle path for horsemen. When the yellow, 
mud-spattered coach finally drew up before the 
great front door, the spirits of all seemed to rise. 
The grayness and the chill of the day, which had 
entered their hearts on that long ride, somehow 
fell from them as they entered the wide, wel- 
coming hall. Here burning logs crackled on 
the hearth, and polished furniture gave back the 
gleam of warm firelight. Truly this was home. 
What mattered it if strange things were happen- 
ing in far-away Boston town? 

Captain Hampden stood before the fire and 
rubbed his hands briskly. Presently he took 
snuff and after sneezing several times seemed at 
peace with the world. Angela kissed Primrose 
for no reason at all, and Primrose kissed her back, 
gratefully. Cousin Elizabeth smiled at them all 
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and busied herself at little tasks about the room. 
They talked about everything under the sun 
except the news which the post rider had brought. 

Soon Caesar, the butler, announced dinner, 
and they went into the dining room. A blazing 
fire gave cheer to this room also, and painted 
portraits with agreeable smiles on their faces 
looked down from wainscoted walls. 

There was a steaming tureen of oyster soup 
at the head of the table; the oysters had come 
from Captain Hampden’s own beds. There 
was delicately browned roast lamb with fragrant 
mint sauce at the foot of the table, ready for the 
master’s serving; the young lamb had come 
from the Bright Oaks fields, and the mint had 
grown down by the brook. There were dried 
vegetables with savory seasoning, vegetables 
from last summer’s garden. There were spiced 
pears and peaches, fruit which had ripened in 
Bright Oaks orchards. And lastly, crowning 
the tall sideboard in a great silver bowl, was a 
floating island pudding, rich in cream and butter 
from the Bright Oaks dairy. 

It was a home-grown feast. No wonder Cap- 
tain Hampden beamed with pride as he sur- 
veyed it. 
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But presently something happened which was 
like a jarring note in a peaceful melody. A 
serving boy appeared with a steaming pot of 
tea and, as was his custom, placed it before Mrs. 
Hampden. 

The lady looked at her husband anxiously, a _ 
question in her eyes. 

“T do not care for tea, my love!” said the 
Captain in a ringing voice. 

“Nor I, Mamma,”’ said Angela firmly. 

Mrs. Hampden looked at the fragrant pot 
longingly, and her delicate nostrils quivered. 
She loved her tea above all things, but her hus- 
band was watching her sternly. ‘‘Nor I,” she 
added faintly. ; 

Then it was that Primrose spoke. ‘‘Please, 
Cousin Elizabeth, I should very much like a dish 
obtea:”’ 

Now Primrose had never cared for tea, and 
her relatives knew it. ‘‘Had you not rather 
have your usual cup of chocolate, dear?” asked 
Cousin Elizabeth. Her little hands were flut- 
tering helplessly about as she looked from 
Primrose to teapot, from teapot back to Prim- 
rose. 

“No, thank you, Cousin Elizabeth,” replied 
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Primrose quite firmly. ‘“‘I seem to want tea 
to-day. Perhaps I’m beginning to like tea.” 

Angela made a faint sound of dismay, and the 
Captain looked as if he would choke. But they 
said nothing. No one had ever asked for food 

or drink at the Bright Oaks table to meet refusal. 
Mrs. Hampden poured the tea. The serving 
boy carried it to Primrose and set it down beside 
her plate. Primrose sipped it. 

Captain Hampden was now violently red in 
the face. He began to talk of unimportant 
matters: of neighbors they had seen at church, 
of Mr. Kenton’s new tobacco house, of the little 
sloop he hoped to build in the spring. But as 
he talked, his eyes rested on Primrose sipping 
her tea, and his face twitched angrily. Prim- 
rose met his gaze, wide-eyed and pleasant. No 
word passed between them, yet each felt at war 
with the other —the man on the side of the 
Boston rebels, the girl on the side of her King. 

The weeks went by. A cloud hung over 
Bright Oaks, and that cloud took the shape of a 
teapot. At each meal the little play was enacted 
again. The large teapot would appear on the 
table. ‘Three people would refuse tea. One would 
accept it. Even the servants began to talk. 
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As Josephus, one of the serving boys, 
explained to Cindy in the kitchen, “That little 
Mis’ Primrose from Englan’ shoah am one con- 
trary-like chile! She’s as contrary-like as Mas’ 
Richard hisself.”’ 

Mrs. Hampden was “‘on edge” with nerves 
and would gladly have banished the teapot from 
the table had her husband permitted it. But 
no! “If our English guest insists on drinking 
tea under our roof, we must see that she has 
it,” he said. ‘‘Let us serve the hateful stuff, by 
all means! Our daily refusal of it will show the 
spirit of the Colonies more plainly than all our 
preaching would do. I had hoped,” he added 
rather sadly, “that Primrose was bringing her 
heart with her when she came to us. But it 
seems that I have been mistaken. She does not 
love us enough to make our cause her cause. 
Very well, let her alone.” 

Angela grew pale and unhappy watching the 
struggle between her father and Primrose, for | 
she loved them both most tenderly. She loved 
them as a gentle mother loves two stubborn, 
quarreling children. 

She tried to reason with Primrose, “‘ Honey, 
don’t you see you’re making Papa enraged when 
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you act this way? You don’t really like tea. 
Do you drink it only to anger him?” 

““Of course not, Angela,” answered Primrose 
impatiently. “I drink it because I’m a loyal 
British subject. When one refuses tea in 
America now, one is disloyal to our King.” 

“Even when our King taxes that tea beyond 
all reason, Primrose? Even when he serves 
us teaasa punishment? You see, dear, England 
doesn’t let us decide things for ourselves. There 
are splendid, clever men in the Colonies who 
should be sitting in Parliament this very minute, 
helping to make our laws. But King George re- 
fuses tohave them there. Heand his Parliament 
tax our goods until the taxes become a burden. 
Then they ship those hateful goods to our ports 
and orderustobuy. It’s what they call taxation 
without representation, Honey, and it isn’t fair!” 

“England can do no wrong,” said Primrose 
simply. ‘“‘My uncle has often told me so. He 
has also told me that the American colonists are 
an unruly company, and that those Boston 
people are the worst of the lot. He said they 
were always setting the others off. I will not 
side with them against my King.” 

Angela noticed that Primrose now said “my 
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King,” instead of “our King,” as if King George 
the Third were her own private property. But 
still she tried to argue with her. “Primrose, 
do you know what Parliament has just done to 
Boston? Papa heard it only to-day. They 
have closed the port, and British frigates are 
guarding the harbor. Isn’t that a cruel punish- 
ment?” 

“T think Boston is getting off lightly,” an- 
swered Primrose coldly. And the strange part 
was, she really believed it. 

The story of the quarrel in the Hampden 
household spread abroad, and Primrose’s bold 
stand was talked about up and down the York 
among the Hampden friends and neighbors. 
People who visited Bright Oaks reported that 
the girl from London sipped her tea not only at 
mealtime but at four o’clock in the afternoon as 
well, boldly and brazenly, so that all might see 
and notice. Captain Hampden, they reported, 
seemed cross and worried. He had been devoted 
to the girl and had made a great pet of her, 
but now they scarcely spoke. It was a very 
unhappy household. 

Parents of the neighborhood took counsel 
together and agreed that their children should 
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be kept away from Bright Oaks as long as the 
girl remained there. Primrose was no longer 
invited out, and slights came thick and fast, but 
it was not until the Kenton twins were for- 
bidden to ride with her that her misery was com- 
plete. On Lissy’s shoulder she wept. ‘Oh, 
Lissy, it’s just the end of the world! I could 
bear the others dropping me, but what shall I do 
without Sallie and Nancy ?” 

“You still got Lissy, Mis’ Primrose. You 
got Lissy till de sky fall. Lissy would drink tea, 
too, only Cindy won’t let her. Cindy make 
Lissy drink milk.” 

Primrose had to laugh in spite of her misery. 
“Of course you must drink milk, Lissy. King 
George is nothing to you. But, oh Lissy, I feel 
as if my heart were breaking right in two. I’m 
sick of the sight of tea and I’m sick of making 
people hate me. I want to be happy again, as 
happy as I was before this dreadful quarrel 
started. I want Cousin Richard to be kind 
again. I want him to love me as he used to 
love me.” 

“Den stop drinkin’ tea, Mis’ Primrose.” 'To 
Lissy it was as simple as that. 

“Never !”’ cried Primrose, and dried her eyes. 
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Then one day late in May Captain Hampden 
came back from Williamsburg with more news. 
The House of Burgesses, of which he was a mem- 
ber, had met for a day of fasting and prayer in 
honor of their troubled friends in Boston, but 
Governor Dunmore had dismissed them. What 
right had they, he asked, to fast and pray about 
what King George and Parliament did? 

“What right indeed!” stormed Captain 
Hampden to his family, though he looked much 
more ready for fighting than fasting and praying. 
*“Can’t a man fast and pray as he sees fit in this 
country? Governor Dunmore dismissed us, 
but we failed to go home like obedient lambs 
as he expected us to do. We went instead to 
the Apollo Room of the Raleigh Tavern, and 
there we made some excellent plans for the 
future. We resolved to ban tea from our tables 
and English clothing from our backs. From 
now on, we of Virginia will be as defiant as our 
brothers in Massachusetts.” 

“Oh, Richard!” exclaimed Mrs. Hampden 
in a frightened voice. 

“Oh, Papa!” cried Angela in a thrilled voice. 

‘Ah, indeed!” said Primrose in a lofty voice, 
just as her Uncle John Hampden, back in Lon- 
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don, used to say it when he found life too trying, 
too tangled. 

And so the little tea drama at Bright Oaks 
ended. Captain Hampden, in keeping with his 
promise made at Williamsburg, had his remain- 
ing stock of tea burned, while the pot was ban- 
ished to the topmost shelf of the cupboard. And 
no one was more relieved than Primrose unless, 
perchance, it was the Captain himself. 

But other changes were in the air, and new 
excitement had come to take the place of the 
old. The Hampdens, like their neighbors, 
must prepare to clothe themselves. No more 
silks and velvets from England, no more India 
prints and shell calicos, no more fine lawns and 
dainty ribbons from over the sea. 

Mrs. Hampden made ready for spinning and 
weaving on a larger scale and fitted up extra 
sewing rooms for the making of the cloth into 
garments. The slaves had always worn linen 
in summer and homespun woolens in winter. 
But now all were to wear it, master and mistress 
and children and slaves alike — all in defiance 
of King George across the sea. 

The weeks sped busily by. Everywhere the 
coarse homespuns were replacing the pretty 
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stuffs which Virginia women loved. Mrs. 
Hampden, with tight-drawn lips, stored away 
her imported damasks, her velvet draperies, her 
silken gowns. Angela, with tear-wet lashes, laid 
aside her pretty English frocks, even removed 
from her tester bed the gay chintz curtains, to 
replace them with drab, dust-colored linen. 

But Primrose, over her aching heart, wore her 
gayest silks; and when Mrs. Hampden, filling 
great boxes with provisions for the Boston suf- 
ferers, asked her timidly if she would like to 
help, her answer was, “‘No.” Just one hard 
little word, as cold and as brittle as an icicle — 
“°No.”’ 

For the first time in many weeks Primrose 
saw Danny Dean. She was passing his office, 
saw the door ajar, and slipped in. Perhaps she 
faintly hoped he might give her comfort, might 
take his stand with her for England. 

But he, too, shook his head at her folly. 
“Just because you are English, Mistress Prim- 
rose, is no reason for your behaving so,” he said 
quite bluntly. “I am English too — Wales 
is but a bit of England’s own heart — yet you 
know how J feel about King George. I told 
you of it that day we talked together in the 
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summerhouse. I agree with Mr. Patrick Henry 
that the people of Virginia have been patient 
too long. As for me, I would not give Mr. 
Patrick Henry’s little finger for King George’s 
whole head, crown and all!”” Then he switched 
to a subject even nearer to his heart. 

“Ts your Cousin Angela well, Mistress Prim- 
rose ?” 

“Quite well, Danny, and looking very sweet 
in her homespun frocks. Do you know that she 
looks across the lawn toward your house every 
night when she blows out her candle ?”’ 

“Then our glances meet and mingle on the 
way, Mistress Primrose, for I look toward hers. 
Do you recall what day to-morrow is, child?” 

“Yes,” said Primrose, ‘‘to-morrow will be 
Tuesday.” 

Danny Dean laughed. ‘‘It will be more than 
Tuesday, little one. It will be the day of my 
freedom. One year ago to-morrow was the 
storm at sea — the day I signed away a year of 
my life to Captain Hampden. But to-morrow 
I shall be free! Free!’? And Danny stretched 
his long arms above his head and laughed excit- 
edly. 

“Oh, Danny,” said Primrose, “how selfish 
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I’ve been not to remember. But what with the 
tea and the clothes and my other troubles I’ve 
quite lost track of time. Shall you go away 
at once, Danny ?” 

“That depends, Mistress Primrose,” said 
Danny mysteriously. ‘‘You see, to-morrow is 
the day I tell Angela that I love her. I have 
held that plan in my heart for months. Well, 
the time is close at hand now. I doubt if I close 
my eyes in sleep to-night. Ah, it’s a wonderful 
thing to be in love, child!” 

“It must be, indeed,” agreed Primrose 
thoughtfully. ‘“‘How old does one have to be 
before one falls in love, Danny ?” 

Danny Dean laughed. ‘Not so old if one 
lives in Virginia, Mistress Primrose. Here the 
boy becomes a man right quickly, and a maid 
becomes a woman at sixteen. Hold fast to your 
childhood, little lady, for in the southland buds 
become roses far too soon. “Tis nature’s way 
here.” 

“Angela was eighteen last month, Danny, so 
perhaps she is a woman after all. Perhaps she 
is quite old enough to fall in love with you. 
But oh, Danny, do you think she will love me 
the less if she learns to love you ?”’ 
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“Poor little maid!” said Danny with sudden 
tenderness, taking her two hands between his 
own. “You were already beset with troubles, 
and now I threaten you with another. No, Iam 
sure Angela will never love you ‘less,’ child, 
though it may be that I shall take her far away 
from you. If that happens, little Primrose, 
can you ever quite forgive me?” 

““No, no!” cried Primrose brokenly. ‘‘Not 
that, Danny! I could not bear it if I were sep- 
arated from Angela. I stay here only because 
of her. I love her so much that the coldness of 
the others does not matter. Angela is always 
kind.” 

“Yes,” nodded Danny, “Angela is always 
kind.” His eyes held a far-away look, and Prim- 
rose knew that he was thinking only of himself 
and his love. 

““Good-by, Danny,” she said unhappily, and 
drew away her hands. 

““Good-by, child,” said Danny softly, and 
hardly noticed that she was gone. 


CHAPTER XIII 


DANNY'S DAY 


WHEN Primrose opened her eyes the next 
morning, she blinked thoughtfully. The dull, 
unhappy feeling of the past months was trying 
to make room in her heart for something else. 
But what was it? What important thing was 
happening to-day? ... Oh yes! Now she 
remembered. It was Danny’s freedom day. 
Perhaps a freedom day was like a birthday, only 
better. Down on the lawn a mocking bird was 
singing, and sunlight poured through the win- 
dows. 

Jumping from bed, she pattered across the 
floor and looked out. Angela was down in the 
garden cutting flowers. That seemed strange, 
for Angela was seldom abroad so early. Angela 
loved her beauty sleep even more than she loved 
the dew on the roses. Could it be that Angela, 
too, was excited over something? Or was it 
only the sweetness of the morning that had 
called her out? 
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“*Mornin’, Angela!’ shouted Primrose, al- 
most losing her balance as she leaned from the 
window. “May I have a yellow rose for my 
room ?” 

“Dozens of them, Honey,” called back Angela 
in her silver-bell voice. ‘‘Hurry down. It’s 
the most beautiful day that ever shone.” 

Primrose dressed quickly and.went to the 
garden. ‘‘Angela,” she said excitedly, “have 
you seen Danny Dean this morning?” 

“Ssh !”’ said Angela, finger on lip. ‘‘Of course 
I haven’t, Honey, but as I passed the library 
door I saw Papa sorting out some papers in a 
great tin box. He’s looking for Danny’s bond 
paper, of course. We must not show too much 
interest, Primrose.” 

“T shall be careful, Angela. But how did you 
happen to remember that this is the day for 
Danny Dean to go free?” Primrose could not 
resist the teasing question. ‘“‘Once long ago 
you asked me the exact date of the storm 
at sea. Have you kept it in mind all this 
time ?”’ 

Angela blushed. And when she blushed, she 
looked like a dainty white rose that has decided 
toturn pink. “I don’t know just why I kept the 
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date in mind, Primrose. It’s not important, of 
course. Can you realize that it’s been almost 
a year since you and Papa came sailing up the 
York from England? Does it seem so long?” 

“It seems as if I’ve been here all my life,” 
answered Primrose, “‘and that England was 
only a dream. I love Bright Oaks so dearly 
that when I’m happy here, I’m very, very 
happy; and when I’m miserable here, I’m 
very, very miserable. Oh, Angela, there’s 
Tabina after a bird!” And Primrose gathered 
up her skirts and sped down the garden path. 

“Tabina, you horrid creature!” she cried, 
giving the surprised animal a sound slap. “And 
you so well fed! Shame on you!” 

But Tabina, showing no signs of proper shame, 
rubbed against the slippered feet of her mistress 
and purred adoringly. Primrose could remem- 
ber when Tabina, a bit younger, had followed 
her about the little garden in London, purring 
and rubbing against her feet in just this way. 

“Naughty little beast!” she said in a softened 
voice, and stooped to rub the soft gray coat and 
pull the long white whiskers. ‘‘Perhaps we 
should both have stayed in England, Tabina. 
Yes, I’m quite sure we should. Neither of us 
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belongs in this lovely place. You disturb the 
birds, and I disturb my relatives.” 

The breakfast gong sounded from the house. 
‘‘Hurry, Primrose,” called Angela. “There are 
waffles for breakfast.” 

Primrose hastened to join her, and Tabina 
wickedly returned to the foot of the myrtle tree 
to stalk her bird. 

It was midmorning when Captain Hampden, 
carrying a folded paper, entered the office at oe 
north of the house. 

Danny Dean arose from the desk and smiled 
pleasantly. You would have thought him a 
host receiving an expected guest. “I see you 
have not forgotten the day, Sir,” he said. 

“T never forget days,” said Captain Hampden 
shortly. ‘Light a candle, and we will burn the 
paper. Then I will give you your certificate of 
freedom and your freedom dues.” 

“Freedom dues?” asked Danny curiously, 
as he busied himself with the candle and the 
tinder box. “There is much of this business 
that puzzles me. You see, it so happens that I 
have never been a bond slave before—.” He did 
not finish his sentence, but there was a twinkle 
in his eyes which the Captain found annoying. 
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It was going to be difficult to keep this fellow in 
his place. 

“Freedom dues,” explained the Captain 
gravely, “are the customary dues paid by a mas- 
ter to a bond servant on his day of freedom. 
Some masters pay in clothing and grain. I pre- 
fer to pay you in money.” 

The twinkle had gone from Danny’s eyes now. 
“And I prefer to refuse the money,” he said 
coldly. “You owe me nothing. I owe you 
nothing. Our bargain is ended. Let it go at 
that.” 

The Captain raised his eyebrows and 
shrugged. “As you like,” he said. After all, 
he was not greatly surprised at this outburst 
from the proud young giant whom he had held 
in bondage for a year. With great ceremony 
he broke the seal on the paper which he carried 
and held it over the candle. It was the paper 
signing away the life of “Daniel Dean, age 
twenty-two, late of Cardiganshire, Wales,” to 
a year of service. The flame reached for it 
greedily, and it flared into a blaze. They 
watched it burn, each man busy with his own 
thoughts. Then Captain Hampden sat down at 
the desk and wrote out a certificate of freedom. 
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“This,” he said, handing Danny the paper, 
“may prove useful to you. Keep it carefully. 
Should your standing in America ever be ques- 
tioned, it will prove to the world that you are 
a free man.” 

But Danny glanced at the paper carelessly and 
thrust it, just as carelessly, into his waistcoat. 
“If any man questions my freedom hereafter,” 
he remarked, “he will get more than a piece of 
paper for his pains. You will find your books 
in good order, Captain Hampden. I was look- 
ing over them as you came in. Your sales on 
the Orinoco tobacco show a better profit than 
the Sweet Scented. I would advise you to plant 
less Sweet Scented next year, Sir. The money 
lies in the hardier plants which can withstand the 
late spring frosts.” 

“Egad!” cried the Captain. “Who asked 
for your advice? Let our business together be 
short. Do I understand that you refuse the 
freedom dues ?” 

“You do, Sir,” answered Danny bowing 
stiffly. ‘I have money enough for my needs, 
though perhaps I should explain to you how I 
came by that money. My duties here have 
been light and my hours short. Time threat- 
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ened to hang heavily on my hands. So I decided 
to make good use of it. I have, for almost a 
year, kept books for a number of planters back 
country. Most of them were small land owners 
who had little knowledge of figures, so they paid 
me well for my services. The overseer lent me 
one of his horses for my travels, and I did the 
work in my leisure hours. I have now, Sir, 
enough money put by to purchase a small farm 
toward the mountains, where land is cheap. 
If I have done wrong in using my spare time for 
my own profit, I apologize, and I will make what 
amends you think fair.” 

Captain Hampden was plainly astonished. 
He thought the matter over before answering. 
“It is not customary for a bond servant to sell 
his leisure,” he said. ‘‘In fact I never heard of 
a Virginia servant, bond or slave, working in his 
spare time. The idea is novel. But I have no 
quarrel to pick with you in the matter. You 
have done your work for me well and faithfully, 
and that is all that interests me. Pray, feel 
free to stay on in your present dwelling until it 
suits you to leave. I would not rudely turn you 
out before your plans are made.” 

“You are most kind, Sir,” answered Danny 
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Dean. “I shall stay but a few days longer. 
I am buying a saddle horse and expect to 
complete the deal to-morrow. Then I shall be 
ready to move on. Thank you, Sir, and good 
day.” 

‘Good day,” returned the Captain stiffly, and 
went out, wondering if he had been dismissed. 

“Danny’s day” was over now, and night had 
fallen. Primrose lay in her bed and stared 
through the windows with drowsy eyes. She 
could see the dark branches of oak trees, out- 
lined against the sky, and between the branches 
she caught the glory of the full moon, flooding 
the world with a witching light. The dark 
room was sweet with garden odors, and from 
down by the river came the deep bass call of 
bull frogs. ‘“‘Knee deep! Knee deep!” one 
seemed to say. “Ker plunk! Ker plunk!” 
answered another. Pretending that she was 
back again in the happy nights of last summer, 
she smiled at their funny noises and fell asleep. 

How long she slept she did not know, but sud- 
denly she was awakened, hearing her name 
called. She opened her eyes and saw Angela 
standing beside the bed. Even in the darkness, 
even in that half-awake moment, she seemed to 
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know that Angela was excited, that she was, 
somehow, different. 

“Honey,” said Angela, “‘won’t you let me talk 
to you? There’s nobody but you I can tell. 
I’ve been to the river with Danny Dean, Prim- 
rose! And he kissed my hand and told me he 
loved me!” 

“Well,” said Primrose, “is that what you are 
so upset about ?” 

“Goose !”’ laughed Angela softly. ‘“‘Isn’t it 
enough?” She tiptoed to the shadowy mirror 
and tried to glimpse her lovely self in the dark- 
ness. 

Primrose, watching her, said, “I’ve known for 
hours and hours about Danny’s loving~you. 
Yesterday we had a long talk together.” 

“Yesterday, Primrose? Tell me about it!” 

So Primrose began to tell, as best she could in 
her sleepy condition, of her visit to the north 
wing the day before and of her talk with Danny 
Dean. “And he said,” quoted Primrose care- 
fully, “that he wouldn’t give Mr. Patrick 
Henry’s little finger for King George’s whole 
head, crown and all.” 

“Oh dear,” interrupted Angela impatiently. 
“TI don’t care what he said about Mr. Patrick 
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Henry and King George. I want to know what 
he said about me!” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said Primrose briskly, 
and she sat up and tried to put her thoughts on 
the matter. ‘‘Well, he said that he loved you, 
Angela, and that he was going to tell you about 
it the day he won his freedom. And he said 
perhaps he would take you far away where | 
wouldn’t see you any more. Oh, Angela! You 
won’t let him do that, will you?” 

“Hush, Honey, hush!” cried Angela warn- 
ingly, for Primrose’s voice had risen to a wail 
with these last words. ‘“‘Of course I won’t let 
him do it, Honey. I mean I don’t know — oh, 
Primrose, what do I mean, darling?” and in her 
strange confusion she ran to the bed to kiss Prim- 
rose tenderly, crying softly and laughing happily 
all in a breath. 

“Come and sleep with me, Angela,” begged 
Primrose suddenly. ‘‘You haven’t slept with 
me since the house party last summer. [ll let 
you talk about Danny for hours if you only will.” 

So Angela came, and though Primrose tried 
her best to keep her promise, her eyes grew 
heavier and heavier with drowsiness; and 
Angela’s voice, talking on and on of Danny 
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Dean, seemed to come to her from far-away 
places. ... ‘“‘We’ve loved each other since 
that day on the wharf, Honey.... He put 
this rose in my hair... . He’s buying a small 
plantation near the mountains, only he calls it 
a farm. He says he won’t wear out his land 
with tobacco, but he’ll grow grain instead... . 
Papa will be so angry. ... Danny has the 
deepest, blackest eyes, Primrose, and the nicest 
Welsh voice. . . .” 

Bits of broken sentences like these drifted to 
Primrose’s ears but did not really disturb her, 
for Angela, her adored, was near her and their 
hands were clasped. And sleep was wrapping 
her about like a soft, soft blanket. 


CHAPTER XIV 


IN WHICH PRIMROSE DOES NOT APPEAR 


Tue master of Bright Oaks, limping slightly 
from a touch of gout, was strolling across his 
lawn, admiring the beauty of his landscape. 
Afternoon sunshine dappled the ground with 
gold, save where tall oaks threw dusky, velvet 
shadows. Peace and beauty lay over the place. 
The wide, majestic York seemed to linger and 
loiter on its way to the sea, and the stately, 
many-windowed house looked out upon the 
scene with sleepy, shuttered eyes. 

All the world was drowsy. Birds in the trees 
ceased their fluttering; two slave boys below the 
hill threw aside their gleaming scythes and lay 
down for an hour or two of luscious sleep in the 
sweet-scented grass. Captain Hampden, seeing 
them, yawned in sympathy, and regretted that 
only ladies and slaves took naps. Should he 
retire to his big chair in the library and there, 
under pretense of reading a book, snatch a wink 
of sleep for himself? 
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He was debating this question when the sound 
of hoof beats in the avenue broke the stillness. 
Approaching the house was a rider, who sat his 
spirited horse well and rode as if he enjoyed it. 
It was with some surprise that the Captain 
recognized Daniel Dean, his former bond slave 
and clerk. 

Dean dismounted, tied his horse to a hitching 
post, and made his way straight toward the 
Captain. ‘May I have a talk with you, Sir?” 
he asked. 

“Certainly,” answered Captain Hampden, 
and noticed that the fellow seemed strangely 
animated. ‘Will you come into the library ?” 

Danny Dean looked toward the house and 
shook his head. ‘‘It will be more private here, 
Sir, — and privacy is what you will think fitting 
when you hear my mission. I have come to ask 
you, Captain Hampden, for the hand of your 
daughter in marriage.” Ah, poor Danny, with 
the reckless self-confidence of youth ! 

If the fellow had announced that the sky was 
falling, the Captain could not have been more 
astounded. This very astonishment held his 
anger in check for a moment, and the outburst 
which Danny had dreaded did not descend upon 
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him. Encouraged by the Captain’s silence, he 
plunged into the matter with a bolder heart. 

“T have, as you know, Sir, enough money 
put by for a farm in the foothills. Though I 
cannot at first give your daughter such luxuries 
as she has always known, I can at least —” 

He got no further ; Captain Hampden, who was 
slowly turning purple, raised his hand for silence. 
Danny saw before him a man so angry that a 
stroke of apoplexy seemed just around the 
corner. He waited for the enraged man to 
speak. 

“You dare,” said the Captain at last, “you 
dare come to me with such a request? Have 
you lost your mind, fellow ?” 

“Perhaps I began in the wrong manner, Sir,” 
said Danny Dean. “But the truth of the 
matter is I am somewhat excited and have for- 
gotten to be tactful. I took it for granted that 
you knew me to be more than a bond slave. 
One gentleman generally recognizes another as 
such.” 

The Captain now had himself in hand, at least 
enough so to be cuttingly sarcastic. He took 
snuff deliberately and slowly. He returned the 
small, jeweled box to his pocket. 
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“So you call yourself a gentleman?” he in- 
quired lightly. 

It was Danny’s turn to crimson. He had 
expected anger but not insults. His eyes nar- 
rowed. “I call myself a gentleman, yes. And 
why not?” 

“Allow me to ask a question of my own,” 
returned the Captain. ‘“‘Why should you call 
yourself a gentleman?” 

“Because,” answered Danny Dean simply, 
‘IT was born one. And I have, thanks to honest 
Welsh blood, remained one.” 

“Even in bondage?” inquired the Captain 
cuttingly. 

*‘Even in bondage,” answered Danny Dean, 
like one reasoning with an ill-tempered child. 
“But let us not argue that point further. I 
love your daughter. She loves me.” 

“You flatter yourself, fellow,” interrupted the 
Captain. He leaned heavily on the stick which 
he carried, and there was something pitiful in 
his efforts at self-control. ‘‘ You flatter yourself 
beyond human belief. Think you that because 
my daughter looked gratefully at you for 
rescuing her slipper on yonder wharf a year ago 
that she still remembers you ?”’ 
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“She remembers me, yes,” replied Danny 
with a smile. He was too happy, too full of his 
youthful dreams, to let these insults spoil his day. 
‘And she loves me, Sir. I have her word for it.” 

“You lie,” said the Captain. Those were 
words that went before many a duel. They 
were ugly words. Flashing and cutting and 
cruel, like blue steel. 

“You are an old man, Sir, as compared with 
me,” said Danny Dean. “And you are the 
father of the girl I love. ‘Therefore your 
challenge falls on deaf ears. I have no desire 
to fight with you, but I shall make you listen 
to what I have to say. I have loved your 
daughter from the moment I saw her. When 
I knelt to put the slipper on her foot, it was but 
a sign and a symbol of the worship that was to 
grow in my heart. You forbade me to speak to 
her. Because you were my master by right of 
purchase, I obeyed you. I obeyed you in the 
letter of the law, but in the spirit of the law I 
went my own gait. I have tried by every 
possible method, save the method of speech, 
to show your daughter that I love her. I even 
went so far as to risk a broken head in the 
cause,” here Danny had the impudence to smile, 
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“the night of the masked ball. Do you recall 
the pirate, Sir?” 

Again the Captain’s wrath waited on aston- 
ishment. “So you were the masked stranger 
who got away ?”’ he inquired. 

“T was, Sir, thanks to Mistress Primrose’s 
accident. It has amused me since that you 
failed to recognize me. Perhaps had I placed a 
pen behind my ear and carried a ledger —”’ 

“Enough!” said Captain Hampden. “This 
is but another proof of your villany. I did not 
follow the matter up because I believed you to 
be a certain young rake from Annapolis who is 
addicted to playing such pranks. Had I known 
the pirate to be you —” ‘ 

The Captain was unable to go on. Sheer 
anger stopped him. So Danny resumed. “Last 
night, Sir, was our first meeting alone. It did 
not seem to be a stolen meeting, for I had just 
become a free man, and I could speak out my 
heart. Last night for the first time I could tell 
my love to Angela.” 

“Do not speak that name!” cried Captain 
Hampden. He raised the stick on which he had 
been leaning and struck Danny a staggering 
blow across the shoulders. Both men were 
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white with rage, but the younger did not lift his 
hand in protest. 

“That will be all between us, Sir,” he said 
quite steadily. “The matter which I was 
planning to tell you of will, so far as | am 
concerned, remain forever untold. You have 
refused to hear me out. Hereafter, Sir, it is my 
wits against yours. And I must warn you, 
Captain Hampden of Bright Oaks, that you 
stand a most miserable show.” 

He bowed, turned on his heel, and walked 
away. A bit later he was galloping off toward 
the overseer’s house below the hill. 

Captain Hampden, leaning more heavily on 
his stick than was his custom, crossed the lawn, 
entered the house, and climbed the stairs to his 
daughter’s room. An open shutter had told 
him that she would not be sleeping. He rapped, 
and when she opened the door, pale and wide- 
eyed, he was not surprised. ‘There was no need 
for her to tell him that she had seen what had 
taken place on the lawn. 

He went in and closed the door. “So you 
have told this rake that you love him ?” he asked. 

“Rake, Papa?” Angela’s voice held a sharp, 
new note. 
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Captain Hampden shrugged his shoulders 
and smiled bitterly. ‘This former bond slave, 
then. This stowaway. This adventurer — call 
him what you will, Angela. Did you tell him 
you love him — or did he lie?”’ 

“Danny did not lie, Papa. I love him with 
all my heart. IfI cannot marry him, I shall die, 
as Mistress Evelyn Byrd, of Westover, died for 
her love long ago. I shall want to die as she 
died.” 

“Nonsense!” answered her father. ‘‘You 
are being melodramatic, Angela. Your case is 
hardly similar to Mistress Evelyn Byrd’s. Her 
lover was a gentleman, and there was only his 
religion to separate them. Her father was over 
zealous, tyrannical, and he kept them apart. 
Can’t you see the difference in the two affairs, 
Daughter ?” 

“You mean,” suggested Angela, “that my 
lover is not a gentleman?” 

““My exact meaning,” said the Captain. “He 
is merely an adventurer.” 

‘An adventurer, yes, Papa, but a splendid one. 
I know all about him. His story is amazing —”’ 

“Everything about the fellow is amazing,” 
replied the Captain. “Most of all, his impu- 
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dence. He has somehow acquired polished 
manners and poise, I grant you. But that only 
makes him the more dangerous. Hark you, 
Angela, the fellow told me with his own lips 
that ‘he had come to America.’ He’s a criminal, 
I tell you, fleeing from justice.” 

“Papa, you don’t understand,” said Angela 
eagerly. ‘‘Let me explain.” 

“Enough!” said her father violently. ‘We 
have finished with the subject forever. I will 
not lower my dignity by discussing this person 
further. Never mention his name to me again, 
Angela. And let us spare your mother the 
shame of your deceitful conduct. I do not 
desire to have her heart broken by knowledge 
of this day’s business.” 

Angela curtsied. “Yes, Papa. I shall not 
mention his name to you again. And I shall 
not talk to Mamma. If you have finished, I 
shall go back to my embroidery.” 

When Danny Dean said to Captain Richard 
Hampden, “Hereafter, Sir, it is my wits against 
yours,” he meant it. He meant it most deeply. 
From that moment Danny became a scheming 
lover with one purpose, the purpose of gaining 
Angela. That an elopement was the only means 
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to this end disturbed him not at all. It was an 
age of elopements — and he had given his enemy 
warning. He had buried all bitterness against 
Angela’s father, and now his conscience was as 
light as the plotting heart within his breast. 

A cloudy night was in his favor. It gave him 
the chance of seeing Angela again and winning 
her over to his plans. When the last candle had 
been snuffed at Bright Oaks and when the great 
house seemed steeped in slumber, he made his 
way across the lawn to a spot beneath her win- 
dow. Following the age-old lover’s practice — 
which every eager lover thinks his own invention 
—he threw a pebble through her window and 
waited. 

Angela’s head appeared, as he knew it would, 
and a soft-called ‘‘Danny!” reached his ears. 
“TI am still dressed,” she whispered. “Shall I 
come down ?”’ 

“No, lovely lady!” he called back. ‘“’T were 
too risky. Stay where you are. I’m coming 
up one of the columns, and I shall talk to you 
from the roof of the wing.” So up climbed 
Danny, looking much younger than his twenty- 
three years and enjoying the prank with all his 
heart. The wing was low, and Angela’s window 
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was high, so he could barely reach her out- 
stretched finger tips with his own. Once he tried 
to kiss the fingers and lost his balance. ‘Then he 
needs must clutch the air so violently in saving 
himself that Angela giggled heartlessly. 

“S-sh! Cruel lady!’ said Danny. “If you 
laugh at me, we shall be discovered. I’ve come 
on important business. Could I interest you in 
eloping with me at eleven o’clock to-morrow 
evening by horseback ?” 

“Oh, Danny!” breathed Angela, and her 
voice was full of thrills and fright and love — 
but mostly love. 

“‘Does that mean yes, Angela? But of course 
it does! I shall get the marriage papers to- 
morrow, and I shall arrange for a minister back 
country to marry us. He is a Quaker, Angela. 
Do you mind ?” 

“Only that our marriage will not be recog- 
nized in Virginia, dear, if he is not a minister of 
the Established Church.” 

“You mean King George won’t recognize it, 
darling, but what care we for him? Know you 
not this colony has hundreds of couples in it who 
were married by dissenting ministers, and all 
living as content as if the King’s own private 
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chaplain had read the service? Be brave, dear. 
Let us not quibble about trifles. It is now or 
never. If we give your father time to suspect us, 
you will be closely watched. I should never set 
eyes on you again.” 

‘And I should be married to Sydney Stone in 
no time at all,’ added Angela, completing the 
argument. “Papa has had his heart set on it 
for months. Yes, Danny, I will elope with you 
at eleven to-morrow evening, without fail. Shall 
we use the handsome new horse you bought 
to-day ?” 

“The handsome new horse and a pillion, my 
love. And after the marriage we will stop at the 
Green Brier Tavern, five miles beyond the 

minister’s.”’ 

‘‘How sure you must have been of me, to 
have made your plans so patly,” said Angela 
with a pout in her voice. [What maid likes to 
be too easily won ?] 

“Not sure, my darling. Only hopeful. But 
how sure you must have been of me, to wait up 
for me to-night as you did!” 

“Not sure,” said Angela like an echo. “Only 
hopeful.” And they both laughed. “But oh, 
Danny,” sighed Angela, “it’s going to hurt 
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Primrose terribly, my going away. How can I 
bear to tell her?” 

‘°Twere better to tell her, Angela, than to 
slip away without a farewell, though ’twill be a 
cruel blow at best.” 

“And Mamma and Papa, Danny! How can 
I leave them?” she was weeping softly. 

“Ah!” said Danny. ‘Then you love me not 
enough, after all. Your mother, your father and 
Primrose, they all must come before me. I 
might have known. Yes, I might have known. 
. . . Good-night, dear. And good-by.” 

Clever Danny. He was not at the edge of the 
roof before she called him back. He smiled ten- 
derly in the darkness as he came. “I thought 
perhaps it would be best for me to go away, 
Angela. Forever! I want you not if you must 
come to me weeping and reluctant,” he said. 

“No, Danny, no! Iam not reluctant. I am 
only sad that I must take my happiness at the 
pain of others. They will miss me so, Danny, 
the three of them. Even Dorcas will miss me, 
and Cindy and Caesar and the other slaves who 
have know me always. And I shall miss Bright 
Oaks, Danny. I shall miss every brick in its 
walls, every leaf on its trees. I shall miss my 
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sweet, prim little mother, my stubborn father, 
my darling, funny little Primrose. Yes, most 
of all, Danny, I shall miss Primrose, my sister —”’ 

So Danny tried to comfort her then for he 
understood. His heart ached for the little pink 
and white and gold shepherdess whom he was 
urging on to sorash adeed. But he wanted her 
for his own most exceedingly. And when a 
youth wanted a maid for his own in the year 
seventeen hundred and seventy-four, he was 
very bold and very ardent indeed. 

After they had talked about these matters, 
they completed their plans for the elopement, 
and Danny really went away. Down the col- 
umn he slid, and dropped to the ground. And 
a bit later, with a bundle of clothes under his arm, 
he closed the door of the little house where he had 
lived for a twelvemonth and rode away in the 
darkness. Danny was bound for the nearest 
tavern, for he had resolved that he would not 
spend another night under a roof that belonged 
to Captain Richard Hampden, the man whose 
daughter he was about tosteal. A most particu- 
lar code had Danny Dean. 

Angela listened to the hoof beats of his horse 
until they had died away in the darkness. 


CHAPTER XV 


ANGELA PACKS A HAT BOX 


Tue clouds of the night foretold a real rain. 
Morning found Bright Oaks drenched and 
dripping. So dark was the sky and so gray was 
the day that Primrose felt her troubles and per- 
plexities surge back with a twofold dreariness. 
She sought Angela, determined to stay near 
her through the morning that promised to be so 
long and rainy. Breakfast was over, and they 
sat in Angela’s room. 

Angela, Primrose noticed, was not such good 
company as usual. She seemed occupied with 
her own thoughts, and if asked a question, she 
would come to with a start anda blush. Fora 
while she sat before her embroidery frame and 
did a flower in a red cross-stitch, but presently 
a pricked finger caused her to lay aside her 
needle. 

‘Shall we play cards, Angela?”’ asked Prim- 
rose. “Or shall we cut silhouettes from the new 
black paper Cousin Richard ordered from Bos- 
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ton? I think I could do your face if you sat 
quite still.” 

“Oh, Primrose, I couldn’t sit still enough for 
a silhouette — not this morning, Honey. And 
I couldn’t settle down to cards. Isn’t there 
something else we might do?”’ She looked out 
of the window at the rain-soaked lawn, and 
presently she said, for no reason at all, “See, 
Primrose, the oaks are weeping. All the big 
oaks on the lawn are weeping, weeping.” 

“Why, Angela,” cried Primrose, ‘“‘what an 
idea!” She was troubled, for it was not like 
Angela to have sad thoughts. “Let’s call 
Lissy in and have her play something lively on 
the French harp. Lissy knows two new tunes, 
‘Soldiers Three’ and ‘Red Heel Shoes.’ “She 
would love playing them. She sleeps with her 
mouth organ under her pillow, Angela, and 
sometimes I make her play to me before I get 
up in the morning.” 

But Angela refused to take an interest in 
Lissy’s tunes. ‘‘Lissy would make me nervous 
this morning, Primrose. She’s such a jumpy 
little thing. Do you know where Dorcas is?” 

“Down in the sewing room,” said Primrose. 
“She and the new sewing girl from the quarters 
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were having a splendid time talking about that 
old voodoo woman over at Kentons’; the one 
who claims to lay magic spells on the other 
darkies.” 

“Then they will be at it for quite a while,” 
said Angela. ‘‘That gives me a chance to talk 
to you alone. I’ve got very bad news for you, 
darling, and I hardly know how to tell it.” 

The truth dawned on Primrose before Angela 
spoke again; Danny’s hint had lived at the 
back of her mind like an unhappy dream. “I 
know, Angela,” she said quietly. ‘‘Danny Dean 
is going to take you away as he said he would.” 

‘*How did you know, darling?” 

‘“Because only sad things are happening at 
Bright Oaks now, and that’s the very saddest of 
all that could happen.” She did not weep, but 
the grief in her voice was worse to Angela than 
tears would have been. ‘‘Why are you running 
away, Angela? Must one always run away when 
one marries a man?” 

“No,” said Angela, a bit bitterly, “one should 
not have to run away —not ever. It is only 
when one’s Papa is cold and stubborn and cruelly 
unjust that one has to leave one’s home to 
marry.” 
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“T know what you mean,” said Primrose. 
“Cousin Richard hates Danny Dean for loving 
you. He likes Mr. Sydney Stone better. Sallie 
Kenton said Mr. Stone was a great catch, An- 
gela. Why don’t you like him? If you mar- 
ried him, you would not have to leave us.” 

“‘T do like him, Honey, when he doesn’t talk 
to me of love. He’s fine and charming and 
wealthy and fashionable. But he’s other things, 
too. He’s more than twice my age. He’s 
forty! I love the youngness of Danny Dean, 
Primrose. And his rashness, and the black- 
ness of his eyes! Oh, I can’t tell you what it 
is that makes you like one man and love another, 
but some day you will know. ... It’s to- 
night I’m leaving, Honey.” aot 

“Angela, not to-night! See how the rain 
pours. You couldn’t dash off in the darkness 
without even a moon in the sky. Oh, darling, 
to-night is too soon!” 

“TIT am going to-night,” said Angela very 
firmly. “Danny has planned _ everything. 
He’s coming for me at eleven. I’m to climb 
out of my window and drop to the roof of the 
office wing. Then Danny’s to help me to the 
ground. He will leave his horse in the avenue, 
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tied to the twin sycamores. If it rains, I shall 
wear my oiled cape over my habit. Would 
you like to help me pack, Primrose ?” 

Primrose brightened a little. ‘Yes, Angela, I 
should like to help. Will you be taking much ?” 

Angela pouted. ‘‘Almost nothing, Primrose. 
Danny was quite firm about it. He said one 
side of the saddlebag would be for himself, and 
the other side would be for me; and that I 
might carry one hat box besides if I very, very 
much needed it. Fancy! Why, I shall have 
practically nothing.” 

“Well, you won’t need a great deal now that 
you’re wearing homespuns,”’ Primrose reminded 
her, and looked down at her own bright chintz 
ruefully. How wretched it was that Angela’s 
wedding clothes must be so ugly! “Will you 
take the largest hat box?” 

*“No, the small one, I believe,” answered 
Angela from the depths of the wardrobe. She 
really wanted to please Danny by taking as little 
baggage as possible, yet the thought of stuffing 
all her belongings into one saddlebag pocket and 
one small hat box was quite dismaying. ‘Bolt 
the door, Primrose, while I lay these things on 
the bed.” 
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Primrose bolted the door and then hastened 
to help Angela collect the clothes. Soon the 
bed was heaped with garments, and on the floor 
lay a pile of slippers which resembled a small 
mountain. 

“Oh, Primrose, what shall I do with the 
slippers ?” 

*‘Leave most of them behind, of course, An- 
gela. Wear your riding boots and take two 
pairs of slippers, one for morning and one for 
dress-up. That’s the only sensible way.” 

“Yes, of course,” murmured Angela. But 
when she tried to select the slippers, she was 
almost reduced to tears in her indecision. So 
many pretty little shoes must be left behind! 
Primrose finally settled the matter by blind- 
folding her and making her choose with a pointed 
stick. They had to giggle a little over this in 
spite of their heavy hearts. 

Some homespun linens and a woolen shawl 
were tied into a flat parcel for the saddlebag. 
Into the hat box went the more personal be- 
longings which were dear to Angela’s heart. 
Little frivolities which, even though they were 
English in nature, had not yet been discarded: 
a rose-trimmed poke bonnet, a feather fan, a 
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handful of silk stockings, a mirror with a jew- 
eled handle, a bottle of perfume, a box of scented 
powder for the hair, a tiny ivory box of patches. 
How many little pioneer ladies since America’s 
birth have faced the hardships of the back coun- 
try with stouter hearts because of their little 
stock of vanities ! 

“T think,” said Primrose, “that you will 
have to stop finding things, Angela. The 
slippers are yet to go in. The box will only 
close by the hardest squeeze.”” And she packed 
in the slippers and pushed down the lid to prove 
her point. 

“Just one more thing, Primrose! Just one 
more tiny thing!’ begged Angela. And what 
should she crowd into the box but a red satin 
mask with a lace frill! “I shall want to look 
at it when I’m an old, old lady, Honey.” But 
she need not have explained. Primrose, young 
though she was, understood. ‘The mask was a 
thing of memories. 

Steps on the stairs sent them scurrying. An- 
gela hid the hat box, while Primrose unbolted 
the door. When Dorcas came in to tidy the 
room, both girls were sorting embroidery floss 
as quietly as though they had known no greater 
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excitement all the morning long. Presently 
the dinner gong sounded, and they went down. 

Neither Angela nor Primrose felt like eating, 
for with each hour that passed their nervous 
excitement had grown. Primrose decided that 
it was quite as thrilling and as terrifying to 
help some one elope as to elope one’s self; and 
Angela only kept up her courage by remembering 
her promise to Danny. 

Captain Hampden, still upset from yester- 
day’s temper, sat at the foot of the table like a 
thunder cloud. Mrs. Hampden knew that some- 
thing was wrong with the various members of 
her family, but she asked no questions. She 
fancied that Primrose had had another tilt with 
her guardian; and in her eagerness to make the 
meal pleasant, she steered the conversation into 
channels that seemed safe. 

“Has your clerk left you, Richard?” she 
asked brightly. “I went to the office for sealing 
wax to-day and found the door locked.” 

““He left last night, so the overseer told me,” 
answered Captain Hampden. He was careful 
not to look at Angela as he spoke. “His term 
of service with me has expired.” 

“Oh, I remember now,” said Mrs. Hampden. 
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““He was a bond servant — the stowaway you 
found on the Dora Ann. A handsome young 
man, I thought. I often noticed the way he 
carried himself. What could induce a man like 
that to come to America as a tramp?” 

“Fortune hunting, my love,” said Captain 
Hampden, and stabbed his meat so violently 
that he bent both prongs of his fork. 

Mrs. Hampden laid this strange answer to her 
husband’s bad temper. Evidently no one was 
interested in the young clerk who had been a 
stowaway, for Angela was staring out of the 
window, and Primrose was looking unhappily 
at her plate. So she changed the subject. 

Though Angela clung to her mother patheti- 
cally in the hours that followed, Mrs. Hampden 
was unaware of anything unusual. She went 
through her afternoon program all unconscious 
that she was about to lose a daughter. After 
her nap she had a great deal of flax to sort with 
the slaves in the spinning room, and this oc- 
cupied her mind so completely that Angela’s 
clinging affection escaped her notice. 

Later Primrose found Angela alone in the 
dining room, standing before a portrait of her 
mother which hung over the fireplace. 
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“You are wishing you could take it with you, 
Angela?” she asked, reading her thoughts. 

“Yes, Honey. It’s so like her. It’s only the 
head and shoulders, you see, but I like it better 
than the long portrait which she sat for when 
she was younger. A famous artist came down 
from New York and did this one last year.” 

“The portrait itself is very small,” said Prim- 
rose thoughtfully. “Only the frame is large 
and heavy. The canvas would fit in one side 
of a saddlebag.” 

Angela sighed and turned away, hardly con- 
scious of what Primrose had said. 

At ten that evening the Hampdens, each with 
candle in hand, ascended the stairs to their 
rooms. So like other nights it seemed, and 
7 

*“Good-night, Mamma!” said Angela. 
““Good-night, Papa!” and kissed them both. 
They kissed her gravely back, little guessing. 

““Good-night, Primrose!” murmured An- 
gela and kissed her, too. Primrose knew it was 
Angela’s good-by. 

So this was the way hearts broke, thought 
Primrose. A kiss, a quick good-night — and 
the person you love more than your own being 
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goes out of your life forever. Her eyes were 
bright with mist, but she smiled bravely. Pres- 
ently three doors closed, and the Bright Oaks 
hallway lay in darkness. 

Primrose did not undress. She sat down in 
a chair by a window and looked out into the 
night. As she sat there, an idea which had 
lain in her mind for hours took definite shape; 
and once it had taken shape, Primrose sprang 
to action. 

She went to Lissy’s small bedroom. ‘‘Lissy!” 
she cried, shaking the sleeping little darky by 
the shoulders. “Lissy, get up and dress! 
Quickly, Lissy! I need you!” 

Lissy, wide-eyed and startled, obeyed. She 
asked no questions. Something in Primrose’s 
voice lent speed to her shaking fingers. 

“Now,” said Primrose when Lissy was 
clothed, “‘I want you to follow me, Lissy. First 
we are going to the kitchen to get a knife. Then 
we must go to the dining room to cut a picture 
from its frame. Do you understand?” 

“Yes’m, Mis’ Primrose,” said Lissy, though 
of course she did not. She was utterly be- 
wildered. 

Primrose removed her slippers. She opened 
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the door into the hall and stepped out. Lissy 
followed. They carried candles, but the candles 
were unlighted. Clinging to the bannisters, 
they descended the stairs to the first floor. They 
crossed the broad hall to the front door, which 
gleamed like a square of opal light in the dark- 
ness. ‘The plantation front door stood open from 
April till November, day and night. Primrose, 
on coming to Virginia, had thought it an odd 
and foolish custom, but now she thanked her 
stars for it. 

When they passed out of doors, Primrose 
noticed that the moon was out and that the few 
clouds that remained were drifting away like 
wisps of smoke. The night would be clear. 

They entered the kitchen from an outer door, 
and Lissy found the knives. The one Primrose 
selected was short and pliant, a fruit paring 
knife. She preferred it to the longer, more 
vicious-looking one which Lissy recommended. 
Glowing embers lay in the fireplace under the 
swinging kettle, and Primrose knelt to light 
their candles. So far, all had gone well. 

They made their way back to the great house 
through the covered passageway that led to the 
dining room. Their candles threw eerie shadows 
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as they moved, and Primrose began to tremble 
with a strange excitement. Lissy’s brown feet 
made no more noise than her own, yet now and 
then a board creaked as they stepped. The 
noise seemed terrifyingly loud. 

They had reached the dining room. Prim- 
rose gave her candle to Lissy, so that now the 
bewildered little darky held one in each out- 
stretched hand. 

“Hold them higher!’ commanded Primrose 
in a whisper. “Higher, Lissy, so the light will 
fall on that picture!” She pointed to the por- 
trait above the fireplace, and Lissy imagined 
that the pictured face of the mistress of Bright 
Oaks looked down at them with horrified 
eyes. 

Primrose mounted a chair, found it too low, 
and climbed to the mantel. The mantel was 
of Italian marble and gleamed whitely in the 
light. Snip, went the knife through the canvas. 
Snip, snip. ... ‘Two sides were cut. Now 
three. Now the canvas was completely sev- 
ered, and Primrose breathed a quivering sigh 
of relief. She gave a tug. The canvas yielded. 
So did the frame. It fell to the floor with a 
crash that sounded like the crack of doom. 
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Lissy jumped just in time. She managed to 
cling to the candles. Primrose, clutching the 
canvas, stood still and rigid on the mantel, her 
back flattened against the wall. 

It might have been an eternity or it might 
have been just three minutes before Captain 
Hampden, wrapped in a dressing gown and 
carrying a revolver, entered the door. 


CHAPTER XVI 


ONE TANGLE MAKES ANOTHER 


Ir Captain Hampden was ever startled in his 
life, he was startled at that moment. In the 
light of the flickering candles which Lissy 
clutched he saw the heavy gilt frame lying 
broken and crumbled on the floor. He saw that 
the canvas was missing. Then his eyes fell on 
Primrose on the mantel, as motionless as a 
slender bronze statue on a pedestal of marble. 
He stared at her in amazement, and as he stared, 
he noticed the canvas in her hand, and the 
knife. 

‘“Come down, Primrose,’’ he said in a voice 
that was dreadful in its very quietness. It was 
like the lull before a hurricane. Primrose came 
down. 

He laid his revolver on the table and held 
out a compelling hand for the picture. Prim- 
rose gave it to him. As if trying to solve the 
puzzle of this outrage without questioning the 
culprits, he gazed from the painted face of the 
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canvas to the broken frame on the floor. But 
no answer came to him. 

“Why did you do this dreadful thing, Prim- 
rose?”? he asked. ‘There was fury in his voice 
now. 

For the first time in her life Primrose found 
herself dumb. There was no possible answer 
she could make. If she should say, “‘I want the 
picture for Angela, Cousin Richard,” more 
questions would follow, each more pressing than 
the one before, and Angela’s plans — and per- 
haps Angela’s happiness — would be ruined. 

“Why did you do this, Primrose?” he de- 
manded again. 

“T shall not tell you, Cousin Richard,” she 
answered. Just that. 

“But you shall tell me!” he said. Then he 
saw from her eyes that she would not. 

He turned now to Lissy, with such violence 
that she all but dropped the candles. ‘‘Why 
did your mistress do this ?”” he demanded of her. 

“Lissy don’ know, Mas’ Richard,” answered 
Lissy, and her hands trembled so alarmingly 
that he took the wavering candles from her and 
held them himself. 

“She is telling the truth,” said Primrose 
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quickly. ‘She does not know. I only told 
her to come with me, and she came. Do not 
frighten her.” 

“You are a vixen!”’ said Captain Hampden 
to Primrose. ‘‘You are more than stubborn 
and headstrong. You are vicious in your mis- 
chief. For months you have defied me. For 
months you have cast a shadow on the name of 
Hampden and Bright Oaks. With your Tory 
insolence you have made yourself the talk of the 
countryside. Yet I have borne it because of 
the love I once felt for you, and because of my 
vows to treat you as a daughter. You repay 
me by committing this outrage. Have you 
nothing to say for yourself?” 

‘Nothing, Sir,” answered Primrose amazingly. 

“The confidence I once had in you is shaken,” 
said Captain Hampden. ‘You have inexcus- 
ably destroyed, or were in the act of destroying, 
a valuable portrait. As a matter of sentiment 
the painting was dear to me. As a work of art 
it was costly. ‘To-morrow I shall have your 
room searched for other evidences of your vicious 
pranks. A brace of silver candlesticks has been 
missing for several days. No doubt you could 
throw some light on the matter.” 
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“Oh, Sir, how dare you say you will have my 
room searched!” cried Primrose. ‘“‘How dare 
you say I have hidden your silver candlesticks !” 
But she knew that her denial was weak and use- 
less in the face of all that had happened. After 
all, to be accused of hiding a set of silver candle- 
sticks was no worse than being caught in the act 
of slashing a portrait. That alone would brand 
her as a criminal. What mattered it if other 
sins, too, were laid at her door? 

She suddenly realized that she was very, very 
weary. “I should like to go to my room now,” 
she said. 

“Go,” said Captain Hampden, “but go as a 
prisoner. From this hour on you will be 
watched. You will not leave the grounds.with- 
out my permission. Your horse will be turned 
out to pasture, and hereafter you will travel only 
in the family carriage under the watchful eye of 
a guard. I feel quite sure now that your Tory 
outbursts have been caused not by a love of 
England, but by a love of mischief. ... No, 
do not try to interrupt me, young lady. Your 
time for explanations is passed. It is a sore 
trial to me to be your guardian, but I shall con- 
tinue to do my duty by you. I shall do my 
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best to make a reasonable, well-behaved girl 
of you.” 

‘“‘Good-night, Sir,” said Primrose coldly. 

‘And to-morrow,” added Captain Hampden 
as a parting thrust, “to-morrow that brown 
imp who is with you goes back to the quarters. 
I shall send up an older woman to serve you as 
maid, one whose mind does not run in the same 
mischievous channels as yours.” 

They went up to their rooms then, Primrose 
first, Lissy following, with Captain Hampden 
bringing up the rear with the candles. 

As Primrose closed the door of her room, she 
heard Angela call out timidly, “Papa! What 
was the dreadful noise?” 

“Only a picture falling, Daughter. Go back 
to bed.” 

Doors closed, and once more Bright Oaks 
seemed to settle down for the night. 

“Mercy, Mis’ Primrose!” said Lissy when 
they were alone again. ‘“‘Us is in a turrible fix 
now. Does Mas’ Richard mean what he say 
*bout gettin’ a new maid for you, Honey ?” 

“Yes, Lissy,” answered Primrose, “‘he means 
it. He means all those awful things he said. 
He thinks I’m a sort of criminal, and he in- 
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tends to take all my rights and liberties away 
from me. He will take you away to the quarters 
and send a strange, spying woman up here to 
live in your room. I’m not to be allowed to ride 
Bonny Bess any more along the river road or 
through the woods. I’m not-to have thoughts 
of my own ever again. I’m to be made into a 
reasonable and well-behaved girl, according to 
Captain Richard Hampden’s own special Vir- 
ginia pattern!” Primrose was walking about 
the dark room like a caged lion, or perhaps one 
should say like a caged cub; now and then she 
stubbed her toe over a stool or a chair that stood 
in the way. With each painful knock her anger 
mounted. pa 

“Go to bed, Lissy !” she finally stormed. 

“Yes’m, Mis’ Primrose. But can’t I help 
you undress, Honey ?” 

“No, Lissy,”’ she answered, “I shan’t be un- 
dressing to-night. I’m going away. I’m going 
away at sun-up. I’ve only just decided. It 
will not be worth my while to go to bed.” 

Truly it seemed to Lissy that strange things 
were happening thick and fast, and though she 
could not understand the misfortunes of her 
mistress, she was determined to share them. 
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“Tf Mis’ Primrose goes away, Lissy go, too!” 
she announced very firmly. 

“Oh, no, Lissy, that would be foolish. You 
must stay here. ‘There will always be a home 
for you in the Bright Oaks quarters. Captain 
Hampden would never turn you out, no matter 
how angry he became with me. Cindy’s fond 
of you, Lissy, and so are the other darkies. You 
would be quite happy here.” 

Lissy began to wail a low, dismal wail. She 
threw her apron over her head and rocked back 
and forth in a weaving circle, showing her grief 
in the age-old African manner. Had she been 
attending a funeral, she could not have wept 
more freely or more sincerely. In vain Prim- 
rose tried to soothe her. 

*You’ve known me such a little while, Lissy, 
hardly a year. Of course you won’t forget me. 
I shouldn’t want you to forget me — ever. But 
after a time you will get over missing me. Think 
of the good times in the quarters at evening! 
The singing and the dancing and the fiddling! 
And you can have such fun, Lissy, making the 
other darkies laugh.” 

“Lissy go with Mis’ Primrose!” insisted 
Lissy, emerging from her apron. 
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“Oh, but Lissy, you see I’m going back to 
England, and England is across the ocean. I 
shall have to travel ever so far to find a ship. 
And then there will be days and days on the 
sea, and perhaps a storm. Oh, no doubt there’ll 
be a fearful storm, with wind and lightning and a 
great deal of thunder. We had one like that 
coming over.” 

“Lissy go with Mis’ Primrose,” chanted 
Lissy in a singsong voice. 

“Oh, very well,” said Primrose wearily. 
“Have it your own way, Lissy. I don’t see 
how any one as small as you can possibly be so 
determined.” She was touched by Lissy’s loyal 
devotion, yet she felt a burden of responsibility 
because of her. ‘‘We may have to walk miles 
to-morrow. Could you do that?” 

““Lissy’s a good walkah. Lissy’s de walkin’est 
little Niggah in de worl’,”’ said Lissy in generous 
praise of herself. 

“Very well,” said Primrose. “Then it’s 
settled. We must get a few clothes together 
now and must lie down and sleep until daylight. 
You’ll have to wear shoes, Lissy, whether you 
like them or not. One can travel faster in 
shoes.” 
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Plainly this news did not appeal to Lissy. 
Her brown feet had known no covering, winter 
or summer, until she came to Bright Oaks; and 
though she was sinfully proud of her new shoes, 
she never wore them unless forced todoso. But 
at Primrose’s command she ran and got them out 
and set them beside her chair in readiness for 
the morning. Her clean clothes she tied into a 
bundle. 

Meanwhile Primrose was collecting her own 
things. With a twisted little smile that was 
hardly a smile at all, she recalled that only this 
morning she had helped Angela at the same task. 
She had little dreamed that she would be leaving 
Bright Oaks almost on Angela’s heels. How 
glad she was that Angela knew nothing of her 
miserable attempt to get the picture and of the 
cruel words that had followed!—It must be 
almost eleven now. .. . 

She went to the window and peered out. 
But the breadth of the house lay between her 
room and Angela’s. The avenue, too, lay to 
the northeast. She could see nothing, could 
hear no sound. 

But as she looked at the moon, clear and 
bright in the rain-washed sky, she imagined 
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the whole thrilling picture: Angela on the roof 
of the north wing, dropping her bundle and her 
pretty hat box into the arms of her lover; An- 
gela, herself, dropping into those same eager 
arms; the flight across the lawn to the waiting 
horse; Danny lifting the tiny Angela to the pil- 
lion; Danny’s foot in the stirrup; a galloping 
horse under the arching trees. 

Did she hear the faint sound of hoof beats in 
the avenue — or was it only the pounding of 
her own heart in her ears? 

““Good-night, Angela darling,” she said to the 
darkness. ‘‘Good-night, only-sister-I’ve-ever- 
known. I tried to get your mother’s picture 
for you. I wanted you to have it, dear: But 
I bungled things as usual. I’m going away, too, 
Angela. Farther, even, than you. Some day 
you may come back — but I? Never! Good- 
night, darlingest.”’ 

Far across the river a dog barked. It was a 
lonely sound. Butonly Primrose heardit. An- 
gela and her dark-eyed Welshman were galloping 
madly away into the night, the wind in their 
faces and adventure in their hearts. ° 

Primrose slept but fitfully. True to her plans 
as announced to Lissy, she did not undress. 
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Her night was but a series of naps, with watches 
in between for the dawn. At the first light she 
arose and set about her preparations. 

The fact that she had money, a great deal of 
money of her own, gave her a feeling of freedom. 
Just before her departure from London her 
uncle had given her a year’s allowance in silver 
and gold pieces. Captain Hampden had taken 
the money in charge and, on reaching Bright 
Oaks, had locked it in a small iron box, the key 
of which he gave to Primrose. 

“There is no need of my keeping the box,” 
he explained to her, “‘for in your own room there 
is a niche for the storing of valuables. When 
the house was being built, my grandfather chose 
the room you occupy as his own. He had a 
secret recess made in the wall, similar to the one 
in the library, and it was there that his wife 
kept her jewelry.”” Then the Captain showed 
Primrose the cupboard and helped her store her 
box of money in its depths. 

“You will have little use for spending money 
at Bright Oaks,” he reminded her. ‘The shops 
at Williamsburg are not tempting. Besides, 
it will be my happiness to give you anything 
you desire, just as I give to Angela. There is 
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no need for you to touch your allowance. Put 
it aside, year by year, in the iron box in this 
cupboard, and when your wedding time comes, 
you will have enough saved for a pretty pearl 
necklace or perhaps a real-lace wedding 
gown.” 

It was true that Primrose found little need for 
money. Only once had she desired it, and that 
was the day she bought Lissy. Though she 
had been to Williamsburg several times in the 
past year, she had found nothing in the shops 
to attract her attention. Her mind had been 
quite happily occupied with the Raleigh Tavern, 
the Governor’s Palace, William and Mary Col- 
lege with its busy campus, and the quaint ave- 
nues lined with mulberry trees, once planted at 
royal edict. Williamsburg was charming for 
sight-seeing, but very poor for shopping. 

She set about now to transfer her wealth from 
secret niche to purse. In the pale morning 
light it was not easy to find the hidden panel, 
as the wood was cleverly fitted. But Primrose 
knew its location and by running her fingers 
along the wall she discovered the little door. 
She opened it, lifted out the box, and placed it on 
the table. Unlocking the box and raising the 
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lid, she gazed with great satisfaction at her 
little store of wealth. 

So interested did she become in counting her 
coins that she awakened Lissy with the jingle 
and caused her to jump from bed in high 
excitement. 

“Did Lissy sleep too long?” asked the agi- 
tated little darky, peering through a crack in 
the door. Then seeing the glittering heap of 
coins on the table she drew nearer the scene of 
action. “Money, Mis’ Primrose?” 

“Yes, Lissy, the coin of the realm. We are 
going to take it with us. Fetch me the knitted 
purse with the bead tassels from my dresser. 
That will hold it all very nicely.” 

Lissy brought the purse and held it open while 
Primrose dropped the coins into its roomy 
depths. At last this large, crude sample of 
Nannie’s handiwork, her parting gift to Prim- 
rose, was coming into use. Primrose had no fear 
of the purse leaking, for Nannie’s stitches always 
held. 

“What does us do with so much money, Mis’ 
Primrose ?”’ whispered Lissy. 

“We shall need it all, never fear. It takes 
a great deal of money to pay one’s passage on a 
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ship.” And then it suddenly occurred to Prim- 
rose that there would be two passages to pay 
instead of one, and the thought set her to cal- 
culating hurriedly. Frowning in alarm, she 
stared at the bulging bag with a great deal of 
speculation. 

This pause did not last long, for Primrose 
realized the need of speed. The sky was grow- 
ing lighter, and though the sun had not yet 
peeped above the horizon, the world was awak- 
ing from sleep. Birds had been twittering for 
some time, and now the crowing of the barnyard 
fowls could be heard, too. 

“Come, Lissy,” said Primrose, “we must 
hurry. Put on your stockings and shoes and 
get your shawl. I want to start at once.” She 
tried to speak as if she were about to set off for 
an early morning walk and was merely taking 
her maid for company. 

Lissy hastened into her room and cqmpleted 
her preparations for the journey. Presently 
she came out with her shoes on her feet, her 
shawl about her shoulders, her bundle under her 
arm. Her shining morning face was more cheer- 
ful than usual, if possible, and Primrose felt her 
spirits rise as she looked at her. 
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“Us needs breakfus!” said Lissy firmly. 
**Lissy go to de kitchen and snatch somethin’ !” 
Before Primrose could stop her, she was scuttling 
down the back stairway to carry out her pur- 
pose. 

Primrose spent several anxious moments 
awaiting her return. But presently Lissy came 
back again bearing an odd-shaped bundle 
wrapped ina strip of clean homespun. “Break- 
fus!”? she announced with great pride. ‘“‘Us 
can eat it in de woods, Honey.” 

Primrose agreed absently ; at the moment she 
had little interest in food. She was putting 
on her hat, and as she tied the ribbons under her 
chin, she looked about the room thoughtfully. 
Already the great square chamber was taking 
on a lonely, deserted look, as rooms do when 
loved tenants leave them, when bright young 
faces, that have been reflected in their mirrors, 
go out to be reflected there no more. 

She held open the door for Lissy, with her 
bundles, to pass out. Then she, too, went out 
and closed the door softly behind her. 

Down the broad steps they tiptoed, those 
two strange tramps, through the front door and 
across the lawn to the avenue. The mansion 
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still slumbered, but the trees under which they 
passed seemed a-stir with life. Their leaves 
rustled together busily. ‘“‘Look!” they seemed 
to whisper one to another. ‘“‘Look! Last night 
our lovely Angela left us. This morning our 
little English Primrose ‘goes, too! Now we 
shall be old, old —as old as our years. The 
temper of a perplexed old man has set fire to the 
reckless, heedless tinder of youth, and only 
loneliness remains.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE OPEN ROAD 


“We will get off here, thank you,” said Prim- 
rose. She was addressing the driver of a heavy 
wagon in which she and Lissy rode. ‘They were 
seated on a pile of straw on the floor, and their 
feet hung out of the back. 

The driver brought his two sturdy horses to a 
halt and looked around at his passengers. “I 
be goin’ farther,” he said. “I live six mile 
beyond yon hill, and my wife would take you in 
for the night.” 

“The road turns to the north here,” said 
Primrose. “I can tell that by the sun. If we 
go six miles farther with you, we will be going 
six miles away from the James. Will we not?” 

The man chewed a piece of straw thoughtfully. 
“You do be goin’ away from the James, if you 
turn here with me. So it’s the James you’re 
headin’ for?” 

“Yes,” nodded Primrose, “the abandoned 
wharf of Jamestown. They tell me one can 
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find a ferry there to row one to Swann’s Point 
across the river.” She prodded Lissy awake 
and began to gather her bundles together. 
“You’ve saved us so much time by this lift 
that we should get to Jamestown before night- 
fall.” 

The man shook his head. ‘“‘You’ll never 
make it that soon, Missy. Even with good luck 
you'll be a couple of days on the way. Be you 
goin’ to a friend’s house, mebbe ?” 

“No,” said Primrose shortly, “I am taking 
ship at Swann’s Point.”” She spoke with finality, 
hoping to show the man that he need question 
her no further. But he was not to be put off so 
easily. It was not the custom for a Virginian, 
either planter or woodsman, to question the 
guest he entertained, but perhaps the extreme 
youth of his passengers made this good man more 
curious than he should have been, and lured him 
into forgetting his manners. 

“Be you shippin’ for Norfolk, mebbe ?” 

“No,” said Primrose, “England.” 

“Eh, now!” exclaimed the astonished woods- 
man. “And not alone, surely ?” 

“No,” answered Primrose, ‘‘I am taking my 
maid with me.” She pointed to the sleepy, 
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blinking Lissy as if surprised that the man should 
overlook her. 

“Eh, of course now,” said the woodsman and 
scratched his chin gravely. This would be a 
strange tale, indeed, to tell to his good wife. 
“And have you passage money for the two of 
you?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Primrose with dignity. 
‘Plenty of money, I believe. What is your 
price for carrying us this far?” 

“Not a twopence!” said the man with a 
dignity of his own. ‘‘Be I as poor as a church 
mouse, I’d never charge two young ’uns for a 
lift. And does the ship’s captain expect you ?” 

““We are not expected,” answered Primrose, 
“but I dare say we shall be quite welcome. I 
have heard that a ship sails from Swann’s Point in 
a few days, bearing several families who are in 
sympathy with our King.” Here she laid aside 
her dignity to ask an eager, anxious question. 
“Do you know anything about this ship ?”’ 

“Be you speakin’ of Tories?” asked the man 
crisply. 

“Yes,” nodded Primrose, “if you choose to 
call them that. Loyalists is a better name for 
them.” 
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*T calls them Tories, Miss,” said the man. 
“TI know nothin’ of their comin’s and goin’s. 
But this I do know: if they take their stand 
agin’ the Colonies, then they’ve no business 
livin’ in the Colonies.- Let them go as fast as 
ships can carry them off — and more peace to 
Virginy with the goin’ !” 

““And more peace to the Tories with the 
going!” snapped Primrose. ‘‘This seems to be 
a country where people can think but one way !”’ 

“Be you a Tory?” asked the man with 
interest. 

“IT am more than a Tory,’ 
““T am English.” 

“Eh, now,” said the man. “A good answer, 
[Pll be bound! Well, good luck to you, lass. I 
hopes you find a willin’ vessel ridin’ at anchor in 
the James, and I hopes you get aboard safe and 
sound. But what of them you leave behind? 
Would there be anxious searchers after you, 
mebbe ?” 

“No one will be anxious because of me,” said 
Primrose quickly. ‘‘They will search for me 
perhaps, but not for love. Only for duty. It 
will be good riddance, never fear.” 

“There now,” said the man kindly, “‘be not 
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bitter, lass. It does no good to hate. Be your 
belongin’s in order?” 

“We are all ready,” said Primrose. ‘Come, 
Lissy.”” And she jumped from the wagon to the 
dusty roadway. Lissy followed more cautiously. 

“Would you be carin’ for a water dipper?” 
asked the woodsman, as an after thought. 
‘““They come in handy.”” He reached under the 
seat and took from the straw a small, clean 
dipper made from a gourd. He handed it 
politely to Primrose. 

“Thank you,” she said. “Thank you for the 
dipper and for the ride. You’ve been very kind 
to me. Should any one ask if you’ve seen us, 
please don’t speak about the ship. I don’t want 
to be stopped.” 

“No one will question me,” said the man. “I 
be goin’ backwoods now, away from the planters’ 
country.” He clucked to his horses and drove 
off, and soon the woods hid him from sight. 

“Now, Lissy ?”’ said Primrose, and the words 
sounded very much like a question. 

“Le’s eat, Mis’ Primrose,” said Lissy. 

This advice sounded interesting to Primrose. 
She nodded in agreement. ‘“‘Let’s find some 
water first, Lissy. ‘The sight of this little dipper 
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makes me thirsty. Do you think there could 
be a brook along that line of trees over yonder ?” 
She pointed to a woodland at the side of the road. 
It lay in the opposite direction from the one 
taken by the woodsman. 

It did indeed prove to be a brook with clear, 
sparkling water. Primrose emptied the gourd 
dipper several times, but Lissy knew an even 
better way. She dropped to her hands and 
knees and drank from the brook itself. Her 
thirst quenched, she insisted on serving her 
mistress with lunch, posthaste. 

She spread the homespun cloth upon the 
ground and lay out her array of food as tempt- 
ingly as possible: cold fried chicken, theend of 
a ham bone, and several small pones of wheat 
bread, the latter baked but yesterday in Cindy’s 
stone oven. 

““How did you happen to think of bringing 
food along, Lissy?” asked Primrose as she 
looked at the feast gratefully. “I thought 
only of clothes and money.” 

“Lissy knows how pesky ’tis to be hawngry, 
Mis’ Primrose. Many’s de time Lissy’s felt a 
gnawin’ right here.” And she laid her hand on 
the spot where hunger is supposed to gnaw. 
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“Lissy pick you some dewberries now.” She 
darted off quick as a wink. Soon she returned 
with a generous supply of shining berries heaped 
in a basket of wild-grape leaves. At Primrose’s 
cry of delight she grinned happily. 

Primrose finished her meal hurriedly for she 
knew that Lissy was hungry. And while Lissy 
ate, she lay on her back in the grass and looked 
up at the white clouds overhead. The troubles 
of the moment were forgotten, and instead her 
mind was filled with odds and ends of thoughts 
as idle as the drifting clouds. 

“Did you ever wonder why black people are 
slaves, Lissy ?”’ she asked. 

“No’m, Mis’ Primrose. Us jus’ is. Lissy 
neber wondah why.”’ 

“Well, Dll tell you why,” said Primrose. 
“Black people are slaves because they’ve always 
bought and sold each other. Ever since time be- 
gan, Lissy, they’ve fought wars and captured 
each other and used each other for money. 
Then the white men came in their ships to 
Africa. They wanted elephant tusks — ivory, 
you know. They gave the black people beads 
and knives and bright cloth for the ivory. But 
the black men didn’t stop at selling their ivory ; 
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they sold their slaves as well. They sold the 
weaker black people whom they had captured in 
war, and the white traders carried off these poor 
people in ships, to be sold again in America.” 

“Um-m!” said Lissy with a full mouth. She 
could not speak at the moment, but she rolled her 
eyes briskly to show her interest. 

“Yes,” said Primrose, ‘‘so perhaps you might 
just as well be a slave in Virginia as in Africa, 
Lissy. Your people belonged to the weaker ones. 
If you were over there, perhaps you’d have to 
wear a ring in your nose and eat only bananas.” 

“Lissy like dewberries better,” replied the 
little darky, and made haste to prove her 
statement. When the last dark berry had been 
crushed between her gleaming teeth, she began 
to clear away the remains of the meal. The 
chicken was quite gone, but several pones of 
bread remained and the ham bone was as yet un- 
touched. These she wrapped again in the linen 
cloth for future use. 

“We must get started now,” said Primrose, 
jumping up and looking about her. “Lissy, 
there’s a well-worn path beside this brook. It 
runs in the same direction as the road. I’ve just 
been thinking it would be better for us to follow 
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this path. In case Cousin Richard should send 
after me, they would search the roadway before 
they would search the bridle paths, don’t you 
see?” 

“Yes’m, Mis’ Primrose, but dese little foot- 
paths is mighty lonesomelike,” objected Lissy. 

“Nonsense,” said Primrose. ‘‘They are 
lovely. This path will be a shorter cut ’cross 
country, and then it will join the road again, 
fartheron. Here Lissy, give me my own big parcel 
to carry. I’m stronger than you, and I should 
carry the more.” And waving aside Lissy’s 
protests, she gathered up as many of the parcels 
as her arms would hold and started down the 
path. Lissy followed, with now and then a long- 
ing glance at the road they were leaving behind. 

At first the walking was pure joy. The world 
seemed to be a summer medley of leafy trees and 
wild flowers and Virginia creepers, of gurgling 
water and singing birds and floating clouds, of 
summer scents and darting humming birds, 
of the thousand and one things that make June- 
time lovely. Lissy forgot the lonesomeness of 
the road to thrill to the beauty about her; and 
as for Primrose, she became so intoxicated with 
this taste of gypsy freedom that she wondered 
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how she could ever again endure a house with 
four walls. 

It had been almost noon when they parted 
from the woodsman. Now the sun was falling 
toward the west. The travelers walked and 
loitered, rested and walked again. In time, 
of course, weariness stole upon them, and the 
’ day began to lose its charm. Primrose noticed 
that the bridle path had become narrower and 
less worn. It did not, as might be expected of a 
well-behaved path, lead back to the road from 
which it had so prettily strayed. It kept on its 
own way beside the brook until finally the brook 
ran pell-mell into a creek and lost itself forever. 
The path then took up its course along the-creek. 
So did Primrose and Lissy, for there was nothing 
else to do. ‘There was not a house in sight, and 
the world stretched about them like a boundless 
park, very beautiful to the eyes but very, very 
rough to the feet. 

““T’ve been ever so silly, Lissy,” said Primrose 
finally, “and I might as well confess it. I’ve man- 
aged to get us lost. I don’t know where we are.” 
* “Us didn’ know anyway, Honey,” pointed out 
Lissy comfortingly. 

“No,” said Primrose, ‘but we at least knew 
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we were on the way to the James, for that was 
the road between the two rivers. This path 
doesn’t seem to lead anywhere.” ‘Then a cheer- 
ful thought struck her. ‘‘We are following this 
creek downstream, Lissy, and it’s growing wider 
all the time. Perhaps it will take us right to the 
river, if we have courage enough to keep on.” 

Lissy agreed that the creek was growing wider 
and insisted she had the feeling that the river was 
near athand. Surely that line of trees a mile or 
so distant could mean but one thing. 

Just what Primrose expected to find when she 
reached the James, she hardly knew herself. 
But having heard that it was Virginia’s busiest 
waterway and the river from which most ships 
set sail for England, she pictured it as a lively 
place, teeming with life and action. Surely 
there would be ferry barges plying along its 
banks, ready to row one to Swann’s Point. 

Spurred on now by the hope of reaching the 
river before nightfall, or of coming on a little 
farmhouse which would take them in for the 
night, they dragged themselves on and on toward 
that far-away line of trees. 

And then, at last, the river came in view. 
Primrose, some distance ahead of the weary, 
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limping Lissy, spied it first. “Look!” she cried, 
pointing to a broad expanse of water through the 
trees. “It’s the James!” 

But when they came nearer and were able to 
look up and down stream, their hearts sank with 
disappointment. Where were the wharves, the 
boats, the stir of life they had expected? Surely 
there was never a more desolate spot than this. 
Not a sign of human habitation met their eyes. 
Not even the well-worn bridle path that usually 
followed the river between plantations. Only a 
wealth of trees and overhanging vines, and the 
silent joining of the two streams. 

Then Primrose noticed an old ruin that sat 
back a short distance from the river. It Was the 
remnant of a stone house, once lofty but now 
roofless and dismantled. Creeping vines covered 
its stones, and narrow, slit-like openings looked 
out from its walls like sightless eyes. 

Primrose blinked, rubbed her eyes, and looked 
again. ‘“‘Lissy!” she cried tragically. ‘“‘We’ve 
not reached the James at all! We’ve come ina 
half circle back to the York. I remember this 
old fort. Cousin Richard and Angela brought 
me in a boat to see it last summer. Oh, Lissy, 
what shall we do?” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


A STRANGE NIGHT 


Lissy rolled her eyes solemnly as she con- 
sidered this question. ‘“‘Us’s got to spend de 
night heah, Mis’ Primrose, dat’s all. Lissy too 
tired to keep walkin’.”» And she sat down and 
began to remove her shoes with a very positive 
air. 

“Of course, Lissy. I’m tired too. Besides, 
there’s nowhere to go except back along the 
path we came, and we could never do that to- 
night. This place has no neighbors near it. 
You see, Lissy, it’s supposed to be — to be — 
haunted.” ‘This last word was an apologetic 
whisper. 

“Honey!” cried Lissy in a startled voice. 
“Not shaoh ’nuff ?” 

“Of course not sure enough, Lissy. Ghosts 
are never sure enough. They are only made 
up in people’s minds, as we used to make them 
up in the dairy —remember? Thisis one of those 
forts that Captain John Smith is supposed to 
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have built long ago when Virginia was a wilder- 
ness full of Indians. See the little windows 
where the settlers used to rest their guns before 
they fired ?” 

Lissy nodded grimly, and Primrose continued. 
‘People going by on the river claim they’ve seen 
lights in those openings. It’s silly, Lissy, but 
they think Captain Smith comes back to this 
fort, and that Pocahontas, dressed in doe skins 
with a waving plume in her hair, comes too.” 

““Lawsy, Mis’ Primrose, has us got to stay in 
dis place to-night?” asked Lissy in utter panic. 

“It’s better than the woods, Lissy, or an open 
field. It’s at least a shelter. You and I know 
there are no ghosts, really. But I’m sure that if 
there were such things as ghosts, no one need fear 
the brave Captain Smith or the gentle Pocahon- 
tas. See, the doors of the old ruin are standing 
open, and there’s a bird’s nest just over it. Isn’t 
that a good sign?” 

Lissy was a strong believer in signs. She 
knew that birds never built their nests in evil 
places, and this happy omen did more to reas- 
sure her than all the words Primrose could have 
uttered. Right bravely, now, she followed her 
mistress on a tour of inspection. 
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The heavy doors were standing open, and the 
place was not forbidding. Through broken 
walls the sunshine reached it day by day, and in 
spite of its deserted air it did not seem mouldy 
or decayed. It was as lovely a ruin as one could 
find in all the New World. 

““See, Lissy, this is not bad,” said Primrose, 
looking about the dusky interior. “We can 
pile leaves and grass in the corner for our beds, 
and we can cover ourselves with our wraps.” 

And so they began to make their camp for 
the night. Lissy, now too deeply interested in 
this housekeeping project to think of ghosts, 
became the manager and took matters into her 
own hands. She found a spring of cold water 
near by to quench their thirst, and a bit later 
she discovered a smooth flat rock that would 
serve as their supper table. Soon she was able 
to invite her mistress to a tempting lunch served 
on this stone. She had only the remains of the 
much-traveled food to offer her, but Primrose 
thought it delicious. 

Twilight fell and the moon came up, making 
a path of rippling gold across the water. ‘Their 
camp became a place of unearthly beauty, but 
neither Primrose nor Lissy felt any desire to 
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stay awake and admire it. Every bone in their 
bodies ached with healthy weariness, and their 
eyelids drooped heavily. 

They entered the old ruin with the trusting 
cheerfulness of youth; lay down on their hard 
pallets, and were soon sound asleep. 

The moon was high in the sky when Primrose 
suddenly awakened. She sat bolt upright and 
listened, striving to catch again the sound which 
had aroused her. She slipped from her pallet 
and walked to the door. She peered out, and 
the sight which met her eyes furnished the most 
exciting moment of her truly exciting life. An 
Indian girl, slim and dark in the moonlight, 
stood looking at the moon with outstretched 
arms. 

Primrose had but one thought, and that was 
of Pocahontas. It was true, then, the story 
about the Indian Princess coming back to the 
old stone house! It must be true, for here was 
the proof before her very eyes. 

The Indian girl dropped her arms to her side 
and turned away, her back to Primrose in the 
doorway. She walked —or did she glide? — 
to the rock where Primrose and Lissy had eaten 
their supper. Dropping to her knees, she tugged 
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at the big stone until she had loosened it. Prim- 
rose watched, fascinated. 

“What next?” she asked herself with pound- 
ing heart. Perhaps after all she was only dream- 
ing. Perhaps her real body was lying still and 
quiet in her high four-poster bed at Bright Oaks, 
and only her shadow self was here in the old 
stone house, dreaming this fantastic dream. . . . 

Then a new sound caught her attention. She 
looked in the direction from which it came and 
saw another Indian woman down by the river. 
She was tying a boat — not a graceful canoe, but 
a crude, flat-bottomed thing — to a tree beside 
the river. Suddenly Primrose breathed more 
freely. The Indian girl, after all, was real. 
Ghosts did not travel in pairs, and ghosts did 
not make grating noises as they moved. In 
her relief she laughed aloud. The Indian girl 
whirled toward her, as startled as a deer. It 
was evident that she was as alarmed at seeing 
Primrose as Primrose had been at seeing her. 

“Who are you?” asked Primrose breathlessly. 
“And what do you want here?” 

The girl pointed to the stone she had loos- 
ened. ‘Then toa pile of rocks some twenty yards 
away. “Carry rock to Big Chief’s grave,” she 
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said simply. “Indians carry new rock every 
time they pass this way.” 

“Oh, I see,” murmured Primrose. “It’s a 
way you have of honoring your dead warriors. 
I’ve heard of Indians doing that, but I’ve never 
seen it done before. It’s wonderful, the expe- 
riences I have. Things are always happening 
to me!” 

“Huh?” said the girl. It was a guttural 
sound, deep in her throat, and it seemed to say, 
“What are you talking about, Paleface Girl?” 

But Primrose did not explain. She had been 
talking to herself anyway. “Is that your 
mother with you ?” she asked. 

The Indian nodded her head and turned to 
watch the older woman climb the hill. Prim- 
rose now saw that the girl was very unlike a 
princess. She wore no snowy doeskin dress, no 
waving plume in her hair. Her coarse leather 
garments were stained and dirty, and her fea- 
tures were almost as plain as the features of the 
old squaw lumbering toward them. For one 
foolish, fleeting moment Primrose was sorry that 
her Indians had become real. The shadowy 
Pocahontas in the moonlight had been very 
lovely, very thrilling. 
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The Indian women stayed the night in the old 
stone ruin, for such, it seemed, was their custom. 
They dragged the heavy rock to the warrior’s 
grave and stood for some minutes beside it in 
silence. ‘Then they entered the ruin and spread 
their blankets just within the open doorway. 
Primrose stood about for a time, hoping for some 
slight notice, but she received none. The 
Indians completely ignored the curious white 
girl and the soundly sleeping dark one who 
occupied their inn. They wrapped their blan- 
kets about them and were soon lost in slumber. 

“No wonder people see lights in this old 
house,” said Primrose to herself in the darkness. 
“The Indians use it for a regular tavern.” Then 
she, too, lay down on her pallet and, in spite of 
the old Squaw’s snores, was presently fast asleep. 

When she awakened, the women were gone. 
So was their boat. It might all have been a 
dream, except that in the doorway lay a strip 
of leather, strung with crude, bright beads. 
Primrose ever after kept it for a souvenir. 

When Primrose, still excited over her night’s 
adventure, and Lissy, all unconscious of it, took 
leave of the old stone ruin that morning, the sun 
was well up in the sky. Both had slept soundly 
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through the early morning hours, and both felt 
rested and refreshed. But, it must be added, 
they also felt hungry. There was no food left 
from the day before, and not even Lissy’s skillful 
foraging could produce fruit or berries for their 
breakfast. 

It was with a double purpose then that they 
set off along the path by the creek to retrace 
their steps of yesterday. 

They came at last to the roadway, at the very 
spot where they had left it. There to the west 
was the field road, a mere wagon track, where 
the woodsman had turned off. And straight 
ahead was the wider road for public travel. As 
they reached the road, they heard hoof beats, 
and looking ahead, they saw a horseman in a 
cloud of dust, a horseman who rode “‘the plant- 
er’s pace,” as if racing with time itself. 

Primrose quickly knelt in the bushes and 
pulled Lissy down beside her. This rider, she 
felt sure, had been sent out by Captain Richard 
Hampden of Bright Oaks, to find his runaway 
ward. She did not creep from hiding until he 
was lost from sight, a half mile away. 

“He’s gone, Lissy,” she said with a shaky 
laugh, “quite gone. And he’ll hardly come this 
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way again. With our best walking we'll stay 
miles behind him.” 

For several hours they walked, experiencing 
no more excitement than the crossing of a float- 
ing bridge over a creek. The planks did not 
sink beneath their weight, though a coach and 
four would have sent it a foot or two under 
water. They met no one, but finally were over- 
taken by a rickety cart, driven by a sleepy old 
Negro who invited them to ride. They accepted 
and climbed in. They were still riding with the 
old man when they came to the crossroads and 
to the tavern which bore the sign, Fighting Cock 
Ordinary. 

And here begins a new chapter in Primrose 
Hampden’s life. 


CHAPTER XIX 


AT THE SIGN OF THE FIGHTING COCK 


WHEN one has traveled for several hours with- 
out breakfast, a creaking sign announcing a 
tavern looks very good. Primrose ordered the 
driver to stop, thrust a coin into his hand, and 
climbed down. Lissy was quick to follow. 

They crossed the flagstone yard and entered 
the low, wide doors of the public room. A very 
fat man in a leather apron was on his hands and 
knees scrubbing the hearthstones. He arose 
when he saw them. He had a coarse, heavy 
face with small, close-set eyes, and he looked not 
at all like Mr. Dingle, the jolly innkeeper of 
Ye Golden Crown Inn. He bobbed to Primrose 
several times and kept looking behind her to see 
where the rest of her party might be. In spite 
of her dusty slippers and her wrinkled clothes he 
guessed her to be a young lady of means and he 
thought, of course, that she had merely come in 
ahead of her chaperon. 

Primrose understood his thoughts. “I am 
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quite alone,” she said, “except for my maid. 
We have traveled a long distance this morning 
and are very hungry. Can you serve us at once? 
Anything you have cooked will be quite all 
right.””, So bold was Primrose in giving her 
orders that one would have thought her a reg- 
ular frequenter of inns and ordinaries, yet 
inwardly she was quaking. 

The man made no answer for a moment, but 
wiped his hands on his apron and stared intently. 
A look of cunning was slowly spreading over his 
dull face. He pointed a stubby finger at her 
and announced in a bellowing voice, “So you be 
the runaway girl the rider from Bright Oaks on 
York was seekin’ this mornin’ !” 

For a moment Primrose was startled beyond 
speech. Then, “What if I am?” she asked 
defiantly. 

Now that the innkeeper’s dull wits had begun 
to work, he seemed eager to show how clever he 
was. ‘The rider said there’d be a little limpin’ 
black one with ye — and sure enough, there she 
be !”” 

Primrose reached into her bag, drew out a gold 
coin, and handed it to the man. Perhaps, she 
thought, this might be better than speech. It 
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was. ‘The man took the gold piece, bit it to see 
if it were quite sound, and dropped it into his 
pocket. “I can give ye food at once,” he said 
agreeably. ‘Send the small one to the kitchen 
and sit yourself down in the grill room.” His 
eyes were on Primrose’s bulging purse, but he 
asked no further questions. He waddled heavily 
off to prepare for the meal. 

As Primrose ate with a surprising relish the 
coarse food which the kitchen boy brought her, 
her mind was busy with her plans. She knew 
the keeper of the ordinary had little interest in 
her personally, but as the owner of a well-filled 
purse he found her very interesting indeed. As 
long as she dangled a coin before his greedy nose, 
there was no danger of his betraying her to any 
one who might come in search of her. So she 
decided to take him into her confidence concern- 
ing the journey which lay before her. 

After she had finished eating, she sought him 
out in the public room. He was sanding the 
broad, oaken planks of the floor, and now and 
then he paused to refresh himself from a mug of 
ale which stood on the floor beside him. “Are 
you too busy to talk with me a moment?” she 
asked him. 
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““No, Missy,” he said rising, “though I do be 
busy enough. 'To-morrow’s the Quarter Races, 
and my house will be full to overflowin’. It’s 
always so when the Quarter Races run.” 

“Oh, are they horse races?” asked Primrose. 

“Aye,” returned the man, “of a kind. The 
gentry turns up their noses at the quarter-mile 
course — they bein’ used to the two-mile course 
and longer. Still, there’s them as has seen the 
famed races at Annapolis and Fredericksburg 
say the Quarter Races at The Fighting Cock be 
more worth the watchin’.” 

“T’ve no doubt,” said Primrose politely, 
though she could not remember ever having 
heard of them before. ‘And do you have cock 
fights here, too?” 

“T’ve the best cockpit this side o’ Englan’,” 
the man assured her, “and the gamest fowls. 
They draw almost as good a crowd as the horses. 
But what might be your business with me, 
Missy ?” 

“‘T wanted to ask you,” said Primrose, ‘about 
a ship that’s said to be leaving Swann’s Point 
in a few days, a ship bearing Tory families to 
England. Do you know anything about such a 
ship ?” 
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“Be you a Tory ?” asked the man quickly. It 
was the same question the woodsman had asked, 
though it was prompted by slyness, rather than 
kindly interest. 

“People call me that,” answered Primrose 
quietly, and waited for him to speak. 

“Well,” he said, “I often serve Tory friends 
— fora reasonable sum. The ship you speak of 
leaves in two days. To-morrow I be sendin’ a 
wagon over toward the James for supplies, and 
it could tote you and the slave girl to the river, 
as easy as not.” 

“Oh, what luck!” cried Primrose, and beamed 
at the ugly creature quite happily. ‘‘Then we 
will spend the night here at The Fighting Cock, if 
you can keep us. Have you room?” —~ 

“T can manage,” said the man slowly, 
“though ’twill crowd us. Folk begin to arrive 
this evening for the Quarter Races. They be 
regular patrons, and they’ll expect shelter. 
But I can give you and the slave girl the store- 
room over the kitchen, be ye not too fussy. 
’Tis a large room with two good beds and a 
decent dresser. ”I'would be comfortable enough 
if a body paid no heed to the packin’ boxes in 
the corners.” 
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“T shall not mind the packing boxes,”’ Prim- 
rose assured him, ‘‘not even if they are piled to 
the ceiling. Only see that the sheets are clean 
and that there is water for bathing. Could 
you have the room ready soon ?”’ 

The man nodded and went to call his wife, 
who was busy with other women in the kitchen. 
In a short time he returned with the news that 
they had the room ready and that the handy 
boy would be up presently with the bath water. 
Primrose and Lissy followed him up the stairs to 
the second floor and down a long corridor to the 
back room he had prepared for them. 

Needless to say, Primrose was in good spirits, 
for she was in the midst of another adventure. 
Alone and unaided, she was conducting herself 
and the trustful Lissy on a long, uncertain 
journey. Primrose was always absorbed in the 
matter at hand. Neither troubles behind her 
nor troubles before her could take her mind from 
the business of the moment. Fate had quite 
spoiled her beautiful life at Bright Oaks, had 
taken her beloved Angela from her, had made 
her appear a criminal in the eyes of her guardian. 
And Fate had no happy plans to offer for her 
future — not even a welcome in England when 
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she should arrive. But she did not dwell on 
these thoughts. Later, perhaps, when she was 
not so busy with plans, when interesting and 
unexpected things had ceased to happen, then 
she might weep and grieve as a normal girl 
should. But not to-day! Not when she was a 
guest at the Fighting Cock Ordinary in the Vir- 
ginia backwoods on the eve of the Quarter 
Races ! 

The ordinary keeper had been modest in his 
hopes of a full house. By mid-afternoon the 
guests began to come. Primrose, from her win- 
dow overlooking the stable yard, watched them 
arrive and discussed them thoroughly with 
Lissy. All were a-horseback, and very few were 
accompanied by body servants, for théy were 
not, as a class, of the gentry. Most of them, in 
fact, appeared to be rather rough citizens, the 
riffraff of the rivers, though a few were sturdy, 
honest backwoodsmen, leather-clad and leather- 
faced, off on a well-earned holiday. 

Now and then a man would arrive riding one 
horse and leading another. This, Primrose 
decided, would be an entrant for the races. A 
horse of this kind was never turned over to the 
stable boys, but was fed and watered by the 
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proud owner himself in a special gat of the ram- 
shackle old stable. 

Just before dark there rode into the stable 
yard a tall, majestic man on a handsome horse, 
followed by an elderly negro body slave. Prim- 
rose from her window could not make out the 
man’s features, for twilight had fallen and the 
yard was in semi-darkness. Besides, the new- 
comer wore his hat low over his face and the 
collar of his summer cape turned up to meet the 
hat. He looked as if he might be a soldier, yet 
he wore plain, unnoticeable citizen dress. 

He dismounted, flung his bridle to his groom, 
and walked around the stable yard. He seemed 
much interested in the horses and even went into 
the stable to look about. Presently he came 
out, spoke a few words to his servant, and made 
his way briskly toward the front of the tavern. 

“He looks like a very important gentleman, 
Lissy,” said Primrose. ‘‘I wonder who he is.” 

Lissy said she had no idea, but immediately 
risked her neck in an attempt to find out. 
Hanging from the window, she peered down into 
the stable yard for a better view of the gentle- 
man’s servant. ‘‘Lissy neber see dat ole’ black 
man befoah,” she stated positively. 
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“Then they’ve never been to Bright Oaks,” 
said Primrose. “At least not in our day. You 
always managed to get a peep at everybody who 
came, and you never forget a face, once you’ve 
seen it.” 

Down in the public room the noise was increas- 
ing. Even in their remote back room the girls 
could hear the laughter of the high-spirited 
guests, the calls for drinks, the clinking of 
glasses and coins on the bar. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Primrose. ‘‘How shall I 
ever have the courage to go down for supper, 
Lissy? So many strange men, and all so 
noisy !” 

Finally hunger overcame timidity, and Prim- 
rose, with Lissy close at her heels, crept down the 
stairs toward the dining room. The public 
room, as they crossed it, was crowded. Behind 
the bar two red-cheeked country girls were dis- 
pensing drinks, and over at the fireplace an older 
woman was busy heating the flip iron, or logger- 
head. Evidently the fire in the big fireplace had 
been made this June evening for the sole pur- 
pose of making flip drinks. The bar maid would 
fill the mugs with beer, beat eggs into them, and 
hand them to the thirsty patrons. They in 
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turn would carry them across the room to the 
fireplace and hold them while the woman thrust 
the sizzling flip iron into the liquor. Then they 
would carry them back to the bar for the final 
dash of rum. 

So busy were the merrymakers in carrying 
their mugs back and forth and in toasting one 
another across the bar, that Primrose and Lissy 
crossed the public room quite unremarked. If 
they were noticed at all, they were doubtless 
taken for under-sized house maids going about 
their duties. 

When they entered the dining room, they 
found but one guest there, the gentleman of the 
distinguished bearing. He sat at a small table 
near the door, his back to the empty room, his 
thoughts seemingly occupied with the food. 
Behind his chair stood the old body servant, 
mindful of his every wish. 

At the sight of this kindly, quiet gentleman 
in the midst of riffraff, Primrose was overcome 
with a wave of homesick longing. How like 
her Cousin Richard he was in many ways! How 
typical of all those courteous, pleasant gentle- 
men she had known at Bright Oaks! 

“Please, Sir,” she said impulsively, stopping 
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at his side with a quick curtsy, “‘may I eat with 
you? The room will soon be filling with those 
people at the bar, and I should not care to sit 
with any of them.” 

The gentleman gave her one surprised glance, 
arose, bowed from the waist, and asked her 
to be seated. So down she sat with him, Lissy 
standing gravely at her back, as nicely chap- 
eroned as any girl in all America that evening. 


CHAPTER XX 


PRIMROSE DECIDES 


At the small table in the corner the meal pro- 
gressed. The strange gentleman seemed to be 
thinking of several matters at once. First and 
foremost, he was interested in his food and ate 
with a hearty relish all the dishes which were set 
before him. He tried the various sauces and 
seasonings that were offered him, tasting with a 
critical interest. There was no hurry about 
anything he did. Secondly, he paid exquisite 
attention to the wants of the young lady at hand. 
And thirdly, he glanced attentively at every man 
who entered the door. 

Primrose was aware that he was occupied 
with affairs more interesting than her small self, 
and for that very reason she felt at ease with him. 
She made no effort to talk, but smiled prettily 
when he passed her the salt and thanked him 
gratefully when he sent his own servant to fetch 
her more chocolate. 

The low, raftered room was now filling with the 
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noisy crowd from the tap room. The men sat 
at a long table down the center of the room, and 
all seemed on free and easy terms with one 
another. There was talk of this horse and of 
that one which would be run on the morrow, 
and many were placing bets on their favorites. 

The strange gentleman, with his back always 
to the room, seemed to be listening attentively 
to their talk, and Primrose did not disturb him. 
He was not the kind of person one chats with 
lightly. After a while he addressed her of his 
own accord. His narrowed eyes studied her 
intently. ‘“‘This is a strange place for you to 
be, little lady,”” he remarked. 

It was as if he had said, “‘What are you doing 
in this crowd, child? Tell me!” The very 
strength of him compelled her confidence. 

“Tt is a strange place,” she answered. ‘“‘It’s 
the strangest place I’ve ever been in. You see 
I’m running away from my guardian. He was 
— he was quite cruel tome. I’m going back to 
England and I’m taking Lissy,”’ motioning to 
her small shadow, “with me. Lissy and I are 
very fond of each other. My uncle in London 
will not be glad to see me, for he writes books 
and he sent me to Virginia to have me out of his 
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way. But he will at least be kind to me. He 
will not accuse me of evil pranks and will not 
scold me for being a Tory.” 

“Ah!” said the strange gentleman. “A 
Tory ?” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Primrose, “for I am, you 
know. I’m a regular Tory. I’m going to 
England on the Tory ship which leaves Swann’s 
Point in two days. The keeper of the ordinary 
is sending us to the river in his wagon in the 
morning.” 

“Ah!” said the gentleman again, and looked 
at Primrose with keen interest. He quite forgot 
to eat his pudding. 

Primrose almost wished he would question her 
about her plans; she felt a great longing to 
unburden herself to him. But he only contin- 
ued to look at her thoughtfully, asking no ques- 
tions and offering no advice. 

“Perhaps you are not a Tory yourself?” 
asked Primrose timidly. 

“No,” said the gentlman, “I am not a 
Tory 

“Then you cannot know how I feel about the 
King and England and Parliament and every- 
thing,” she added helplessly. 


“This 1s a strange place for you to be, little lady,” 
he remarked. 
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“Yes,” said the gentleman surprisingly, “I 
can. I once felt the same way, you see.” 

“But not any more?” asked Primrose anx- 
iously. 

“Not any more!” answered the gentleman 
positively, and began to eat his pudding. 

“Oh!” said Primrose. And for the first time 
in her life she wondered if King George the 
Third of England were really as perfect as she 
had been taught to picture him. 

There was silence at the small table in the 
corner as the gentleman finished his pudding 
and Primrose sipped her chocolate. Presently 
her silence was rewarded by an unexpected 
smile from him. ‘“‘You have given me a confi- 
dence,”’ he said, “‘and now I shall give you one. 
I am here in search of a horse of mine which was 
stolen recently in Williamsburg. I suspected the 
thief of bringing him to the Fighting Cock for the 
Quarter Races, for stolen horses are frequently 
run here. SoI came in person to see. I do not 
wish to attract attention, as I have no desire to 
be recognized.” 

Primrose was delighted at this confidence. “I 
felt sure you were somebody in disguise,” she 
said. ‘I saw you when you rode into the stable 
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yard! You looked so like a soldier, except that 
you wore the clothes of a planter.” 

“‘T am a planter,” said the gentleman with an 
odd smile, ‘though I have been connected with 
the Virginia militia at various times in my life.” 

Behind his master’s dignified back the old 
servant made a strange, gulping sound. But 
when Lissy turned to regard him, he was looking 
straight ahead at the wall, his choking spell 
quite past. 

“‘T think,” said the gentleman to Primrose, 
‘‘that it would be well for you to leave the dining 
room when I do. You might pose as my little 
daughter until —” here he paused and smiled, 
“until you leave to-morrow to take ship for 
England.” 

Primrose, overcome by this unexpected invita- 
tion, made no answer in words but accepted with 
a beaming smile. She paused long enough to 
send Lissy to the kitchen for her supper, then 
joined her new guardian in the doorway. 

Together they crossed the deserted public 
room and together they ascended the stairs. 
**My room is here in the northwest corner,” said 
the gentleman, when they had reached the upper 
corridors. “If you need anything, pray call on 
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me as freely as if you had known me at Bright 
Oaks on the York.” 

Primrose gasped. ‘How did you know I had 
run away from Bright Oaks, Sir?” she asked. 

He smiled his slow, aloof smile. “Virginia 
neighbors keep in touch with one another,” 
he said. “I knew that Captain Richard Hamp- 
den had a ward from London who drank a great 
deal of tea. . . . Good night, Miss Hampden.” 

“Good night, Sir,” said Primrose, and curtsied 
stiffly. The gentleman waited politely for her 
to be on her way. Then he went into his room 
and shut the door. 

The evening had yet another surprise in store 
for Primrose. It concerned the packing boxes in 
her room, and it happened an hour or two after 
supper. Lissy had long before come upstairs 
to join her, and they had discussed at length the 
affairs of the inn and the strange gentleman who 
had befriended them. 

““Couldn’ find out nothin’ from dat ole black 
man, Honey,” said Lissy regretfully. ‘He 
wouldn’ talk about a thing but de weathah.”’ 

“Well, his master knows Captain Hampden, 
Lissy, and he’s heard about me. But I’m afraid 
we shall never, never know who he is.” 
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At that moment a shuffling step sounded in the 
corridor, and some one knocked on the door. 

Primrose herself ran to open it and was sur- 
prised to find the tavern keeper on the threshold, 
looking very apologetic. ‘“‘I hadn’t meant to 
disturb you to-night, Missy,” he said, “but I’ve 
got to have one of the packin’ boxes in the corner. 
I’ve a friend who’s come for it. He’s waitin’ 
out on the roadway in his carriage.” 

The innkeeper had come into the room and 
was now lifting down one of the wooden boxes 
with great care and tenderness. For the first 
time Primrose noticed some lettering on the wood. 


Each box said in bold, black letters : 


TEA. TEN: POUNDS NEE 
WEIGHT. LONDON TO 
VIRGINIA. 


“Oh!” she exclaimed, not knowing just why 
she was surprised. 

The ordinary keeper heard the startled cry 
and knew that she had seen. He closed one eye 
in a friendly wink and smiled at her leeringly. 
“T told you I be able to help my Tory friends 
now and then,” he reminded her. ‘I’ve the 
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only tea for sale in Virginy, they tell me. And I 
get my price. Still, I should, considerin’ the 
risks I take. I wouldn’t have put a body in this 
room, savin’ you.” 

He had edged toward the door and was peering 
out to see if the corridor was clear. Finding it 
so, he shuffled off with his box. 

Primrose closed the door with a bang. 
“‘Loathsome old wretch!” she exclaimed in 
disgust. ‘‘He acts as if he and I were partners 
at fooling the House of Burgesses!’’ She bit- 
terly resented the fact that she and this tricky 
old rascal were on the same side of the fence. 
She even found herself disliking the Tory gentle- 
man who sat down on the roadside in his carriage, 
awaiting his tea. 

‘*Lissy,” she said, ‘‘let’s go to bed before some- 
thing else happens. My head’s all whirly. Per- 
haps things will be clearer in the morning.” 

So Primrose slept and dreamed that a tall, 
stately gentleman on horseback threw a box of 
tea at King George’s head—and that she 
applauded. When she awakened in the morn- 
ing and remembered that she had applauded 
this deed, even in her sleep, she was horrified. 

Presently she arose but made such a frightful 
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discovery in reality that mere dreams were for- 
gotten. Her purse was gone. She had not a 
farthing to her name. 

Trembling with despair, she dressed hurriedly, 
while Lissy, whom she had excitedly awakened, 
stood in the middle of the floor and wrung her 
hands helplessly. ‘‘Oh! oh! what’ll us do now, 
Mis’ Primrose?” she moaned. The thought of 
Primrose’s full purse had given her great comfort 
ever since their journey began, and now to find it 
gone was a most staggering blow. Yet Primrose 
realized even more than the wailing Lissy the 
enormity of their loss. 

When she had somehow gotten herself dressed, 
she hurried from the room and ran down the cor- 
ridor. Her first thought was of her new friend. 
He would know what to do. He had said, “‘If 
you need anything, pray call on me.” 

She ran frantically down the hall to his room 
in the northwest corner. She knocked. There 
was no answer.... He must be _ below. 
Down she went then to the public room, looked 
for him there, hurried to the grill room — and 
there she found him at his small table in the 
corner, eating his breakfast. 

He ignored her excitement, arose, and asked 
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her to be seated. Obediently she sat down. “I 
have lost my purse,” she said, “‘and my money. 
A great deal of money.” She told him how 
much. 

“Ah,” he answered. ‘More than enough to 
take two people to England.” 

“Yes,” she nodded, “it was our passage 
money. Oh, Sir, do you realize what that 
means ?”’ 

“It means that you will return to Bright 
Oaks,” he suggested, “‘unless it is found. Tell 
me all that happened to you at Bright Oaks. 
Tell me all that passed between you and your 
guardian.” 

So she began then at the beginning, at that day 
when she became lost in the fog in far-away 
London and returned home to find the new 
relative from Virginia awaiting her. She told 
of their voyage, of Danny Dean, the stowaway, 
of Danny and Angela and their love, of her pur- 
chase of Lissy, of her happy summer and gay 
Christmas, and finally of that snowy day when 
they had met the post rider on the road, bringing 
news of trouble in Boston — the day when all 
her troubles had started. 

Her companion nodded gravely, asked a brief 
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question now and then, and listened. She could 
not remember ever having been listened to so 
attentively. On and on she talked until she had 
spread the whole tangled pattern before him. 
She told of her stand for King George and her 
country, of her growing disfavor at Bright Oaks, 
of Angela’s quarrel with her father and her 
elopement with Danny Dean, of her own 
attempt to cut the picture from its frame for 
Angela’s sake, of that terrible moment when 
Captain Hampden had walked into the dining 
room. 

‘‘And he said I was to be a prisoner from that 
moment on!” she exclaimed. ‘‘He said Lissy 
was to be taken from me, and a strange woman 
from the quarters was to be sent up to Lissy’s 
room to serve me. Really he meant her to spy 
upon me, don’t you see? And I was to have 
my horse taken from me! I was not to leave 
the grounds unless some one went along to watch 
me. And he threatened to have my room 
searched for his silver candlesticks! Why, Sir, 
I’d rather be dead than mistrusted. I’d rather 
be dead than treated as a criminal.” 

“One would,” said the strange gentleman, 
“quite naturally. Here is your purse, little 
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lady. My man found it beneath your chair 
last night, after you had gone to bed. I did not 
have him take it to your room because I wanted 
to talk with you this morning. I knew you 
would come to me when you discovered its loss. 
I understand your desire to return to 
England. There will be women and children on 
board the ship to bear you company. Put 
yourself in care of a trustworthy woman until 
you reach London.” 
He handed her the purse. ‘Thank you, Sir,” 
said Primrose. ‘Thank you a thousand times.” 
“But before we part,” said the gentleman 
beside her, “I should like to call your attention 
to something peculiar. There is a_ strange 
similarity between your troubles and the troubles 
of Boston. Hark to this. The gates of Bright 
Oaks were ordered closed against your goings 
and comings; the port of Boston was closed 
against the goings and comings of that entire sea- 
faring colony. You were forbidden to use your 
beloved horse; Boston has been forbidden to use 
her beloved ships. An unwelcome slave was to 
be quartered with you; hated English soldiers 
are quartered throughout Boston town, a daily 
insult to freedom. Your room was ordered 
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searched; Boston homes and ships have been 
searched ruthlessly for smuggled goods. An in- 
dignant guardian believed the worst of you; for 
years a line of indignant kings have believed the 
worst of the Colonies. You love liberty, and you 
rebelled; the Colonies love liberty, and they re- 
belled. Do you question their right to love freedom 
as you love it?” 

There was a silence that seemed endless before 
Primrose spoke. ‘‘I don’t know who you are, 
Sir,” she said at last, “but you have made 
things look different to me. Perhaps if Cousin 
Richard had talked to me sensibly, instead of 
storming at me and ordering me about —”’ 

‘‘Captain Richard Hampden is a gentleman 
whose heart is as warm as his temper,” answered 
her companion. ‘‘Perhaps he needs only an- 
other chance. I pity him with all my heart. He 
does not deserve the sorrow of losing two daugh- 
ters at once.” 

**T shall go back to Bright Oaks to-day!” an- 
nounced Primrose. ‘‘Now that Angela is safely 
married, I can tell the truth about the picture. 
And I can tell him that even though I am Eng- 
lish, I have learned that I am American, too.” 

“Which is what all of us have had to learn,” 
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said the gentleman with a rather gusty sigh, 
“only most of us are learning to put the ‘Ameri- 
can’ first. Perhaps you, too, will learn that in 
time, little lady. Let us go now and tell the 


ordinary keeper that you would charter his 


wagon, not for the James but for the York!” 

And so Primrose and Lissy prepared to return 
to Bright Oaks as hastily as they had left it. To 
Lissy, the return was quite as mystifying as the 
leavetaking had been, but she asked no ques- 
tions. She had learned that a small brown girl 
would have a great deal of fun following Miss 
Primrose Hampden about — if only she left all 
the worrying to Miss Primrose. 

As they were climbing into the wagon in the 
stable yard, ready for the start, Primrose had a 
sudden thought. She asked the driver to wait 
a moment while she quickly ran back to the 
tavern. She had just remembered that she did 
not say good-by to the planter gentleman. 

The ordinary was packed with noisy patrons of 
the Quarter Races, but Primrose forgot to feel 
shy as she went frantically about, searching for 
her friend. But he was nowhere to be found. 
She heard that he had just gone off for a ride 
in the woods alone. 


‘CHAPTER XXI 


PRIMROSE EXPLAINS 


“Now I know why they call it Bright Oaks,” 
said Primrose. ‘‘When the sun shines on the 
trees a certain way, the leaves are bright and 
gleaming instead of dark. Perhaps they seem 
especially bright when one is coming home to 
them.” 

Primrose and Lissy in the innkeeper’s wagon 
were joltingly approaching the plantation. 
Since leaving the ordinary that morning, the 
cart had bounced along at a fairly good pace, 
but to Primrose the journey seemed endless. 
She felt like a pioneer, reviewing the scenes of 
early struggles. Yet after all she and Lissy 
had passed that way but yesterday. Here was 
the creek with its floating plank bridge; there 
was the path that led to the old stone ruin; and 
farther on, almost within sight of the Bright 
Oaks rail fences, was the place where the good- 
natured woodsman had asked them to ride. 

As they turned into the avenue, Primrose said 
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of the oaks, “Perhaps they seem especially 
bright when one is coming home to them!” 
The tall trees which had whispered together so 
sadly on the gray morning of her departure, 
now seemed to whisper again at her home-com- 
ing, and their rustling leaves were aglow in the 
setting sun. 

“Turn to the back of the house,” said Prim- 
rose to the driver. He was a reliable, shock- 
headed stable boy from the ordinary, and it 
was only because of an extra coin or two from 
Primrose’s purse that his master had been “‘able 
to spare him” for the journey. He drove to the 
rear, as Primrose ordered, and drew his horses 
to a halt at the hitching rack. He knew that 
on the grounds of this plantation he would find 
food in plenty and shelter for the night for him- 
self and his horses. He yawned and sniffed the 
air contentedly, for the Bright Oaks kitchen was 
sending out its usual famous odors. 

A group of Negroes had gathered around the 
wagon and were grinning a welcome to the re- 
turned runaways. But all seemed timid and 
uncertain. Perhaps they were wondering what 
Mas’ Richard would have to say to this. For 
three days the quarters had buzzed with talk of 
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strange happenings at the great house. Dorcas 
had been the bearer of most of the news, though 
the other house servants had heard things, too. 
And all of them, even the remotest field Negroes, 
had had wind of Mas’ Richard’s terrible grief 
and temper. 

“Is my Cousin Richard at home, Josephus ?” 
asked Primrose, spying the familiar face of the 
serving boy in the group. 

“Yes’m, Mis’ Primrose, he’s in de liberry, 
a-sortin’ of his papers.” 

“Then I shall go to him at once. Have the 
parcels carried up to my room, Josephus... . 
And Lissy,” this in a troubled whisper, ‘‘go to the 
quarters and rest. I shall send for you when 
Lean? 

So the travelers separated, Lissy limping off 
to the quarters amid a group of curious, dusky 
admirers, and Mistress Primrose, with high head 
and fast beating heart, stalking toward the 
library. 

At the closed door she paused, gathered up 
her courage, and knocked. 

“Come in,” said a voice that sounded very 
tired. 

She entered. At sight of her Captain Hamp- 
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den half arose from his chair, then dropped 
again heavily. ‘‘When did you return?” he 
asked. 

“Only a moment ago, Sir,”? answered Prim- 
rose. She closed the door and went and stood 
before him. ‘I have come to tell you, Sir, that 
I am sorry for the anxiety I have caused you. 
I was too hasty in running away, but I wanted 
to return to England. I feared you would not 
allow me to go if I asked, so I just went off, 
quite suddenly. I took Lissy with me.” 

**So I noticed,” said Captain Hampden acidly. 
‘Where have you been these three days and 
two nights since your departure?” 

**At various places, Sir. We spent the first 
night at the old stone fort on the York, the one 
you took me to see last summer.” 

Her guardian looked startled. ‘‘Not alone?” 
he asked. 

“Not exactly alone,” said Primrose. ‘Two 
Indian women came while we were there. When 
I saw the younger one, I thought she was the 
ghost of Pocahontas, but they turned out to be 
just ordinary Indians. The next morning — 
that was yesterday — we walked back to the 
wagon road and started toward the James. It 
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was Swann’s Point I wanted to reach, you see, 
on account of the Tory ship — ” 

‘“‘Where did you hear of such a ship?” asked 
Captain Hampden. 

“T heard Mr. Kenton telling Cousin Elizabeth 
about it several days ago. I was interested in 
it, but I would never have thought of running 
away to join it if Angela had not eloped and — 
and everything.” 

“Ah!” said Captain Hampden. ‘Angela !” 
He dropped his head into his hands and sat so 
still and silent that Primrose became restless. 
How old he looked! How tired and bitter and 
unhappy! Her hand reached out to touch 
him, but she drew it back. 

Presently he raised his head. “And then, 
Primrose ?”’ 

“And then,” resumed Primrose, ‘“‘an old 
darky in a cart picked us up. We rode with 
him until we came to the crossroads where the 
Fighting Cock Ordinary stands. We got off 
there and spent the night. It was the eve of the 
Quarter Races. I should have loved seeing the 
races, but of course it was impossible.” 

“Primrose!” exclaimed the Captain. ‘You, 
a lone girl, stayed at a crossroads ordinary on 
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the eve of Quarter Races?”? He was even more 
startled over this than he had been over the 
ghost-haunted ruin. 

“T was not a lone girl,” she corrected, “for 


“my maid was with me. Besides, I was well 


chaperoned. A gentleman who knows you 
slightly happened to be staying the night there. 
He was looking for a riding horse that had been 
stolen from him. He looked after me beauti- 
fully. It was he, Cousin Richard, who persuaded 
me to come home.” The word “home” slipped 
out so naturally that neither of them noticed it. 

““Who was this gentleman?” asked Captain 
Hampden, looking sarcastic again. ‘‘And what 
powers of persuasion did he use?” 

**T don’t know who he was, Cousin Richard. 
He said he was a planter and had been con- 
nected with the Virginia militia at some time 
or other in his life.” 

“Most of us can say that,” returned the Cap- 
tain, “so that hardly distinguishes a man in 
Virginia. What was his appearance?” 

“Oh, wonderfully big and straight and digni- 
fied, Cousin Richard. He had huge hands and 
feet and kind eyes. And a sort of lofty nose —” 
she ended vaguely. 
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“Egad!” exclaimed Captain Hampden. 
‘“What a description! I cannot place the man 
at the moment. But pray proceed.” 

“Well,” said Primrose slowly, for she had now 
come to the part of the interview which she ~ 
dreaded most, “I must tell you first why I 
ruined Cousin Elizabeth’s portrait, just as I 
told it to the strange gentleman. You see, An- 
gela was eloping with Danny Dean at eleven 
o’clock that night, and even though she was 
happy over marrying Danny, she was unhappy 
over leaving home. I had seen her looking at: 
Cousin Elizabeth’s picture so sadly that it hurt 
my heart. You see she was afraid that she 
might never see her mother again! I couldn’t 
bear to have her go away without the picture, 
Cousin Richard, so I took Lissy down to the 
dining room to hold the candles while I cut the 
canvas from the frame. It would have fitted 
into the saddlebag quite neatly if only I had suc- 
ceeded. But the frame fell with a crash and — 
well — you know the rest. You know all the 
cruel things you said to me.” 

“T am sorry, Primrose,” said Captain Hamp- 
den simply. ‘I was beside myself with anger. 
For months I have been unstrung over your 
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stubbornness. Then the discovery that Angela, 
my beloved daughter, had for a year been secretly 
in love with that bond slave was too much for me. 
Forgive me, child, for I am only a high-tempered, 
broken old man whose anger has fallen back on 
his own head.” 

““IT suppose temper runs in the family, Cousin 
Richard. I have it, too, or I should never have. 
gone tearing off as I did when you threatened to 
make a prisoner of me. But things happen for 
the best. I told the gentleman at the ordinary 
about the wretched things you had threatened 
me with, and he showed me how that was only 
a sample of the way King George has treated 
Boston. ‘That made an American of me, Cousin 
Richard. At least it made me realize that I’ve 
been an American all along.... I love Vir- 
ginia better than any place in the world, Cousin 
Richard, and I love you dearly in spite of your 
temper. And I should be proud and happy if I 
might always, always, call Bright Oaks home.” 

Of course it ended then, with Primrose climb- 
ing to Captain Hampden’s knee and crying quite 
happily on his ruffled collar, and with his patting 
her fondly and delightedly on the back and ex- 
claiming, “Little Daughter! Little Daughter!” 
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After a bit she asked timidly, “Do you know 
anything of Angela?” 

Immediately he stiffened. “Only that she 
is married and gone, Primrose.” How strange 
that Angela’s name, which used to make him 
brighten proudly, now made him scowl like a 
thundercloud! ‘I found the minister who per- 
formed the ceremony. He was a Quaker. He 
said they had started toward the west. Angela 
is dead to me, Primrose, and you must give up 
all thought of ever seeing her again. Not even 
to save her mother’s heart from breaking could 
I allow her to return to Bright Oaks with that 
blackguard whom she married. When I think 
of that fortune hunter who stole her love to get 
at my money — ” 

“Oh, you poor darling!”’ cried Primrose with 
a shriek of surprise. ‘“‘Don’t you know who 
Danny Dean is? Is it possible you haven’t 
been told? Danny is the eldest son of Sir 
Llewellyn Dean of Wales, and he came over 
here to help the Colonists defy King George! 
His father has ever so much more land than you 
have, Cousin Richard, and a castle that’s twice 
as big as Bright Oaks. Danny might have it 
all some day if he wanted it!” 
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Captain Hampden was quite pale. “But 
the rascal told me with his own lips that he ‘had 
to come to America,’ Primrose. Noble blood or 
no, he was driven from England. Could that 
‘confession have any other meaning?” 

“Oh, that!” said Primrose with a shrug. 
“He was always arguing with his father about 
the American Colonists, you see. Sir Llewellyn 
thought they should all be ‘put in irons’ for 
their insolence to the King, and he never lost a 
chance to say so. It used to make Danny very 
angry, for he thought the Colonists were cruelly 
mistreated. He would read the speeches of 
Mr. Edmund Burke and those other Englishmen 
who stood up for the Colonies, and then he would 
quote those speeches to his father. So one day 
his father said, ‘If you think those American 
ruffians are so admirable, why not go and live 
among them?’ And Danny answered, ‘I shall, 
Sir, and right proudly, if they will take me in. 
I shall live among them for life.” So after that 
wild boast, Danny said he ‘had to come to 
America.’” 

The Captain made no answer, so Primrose 
prodded him. ‘Don’t you see how it was, Sir? 
His father will want him back, of course, for he 
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is the oldest son. But Danny will never, never 
go. He is even more set against King George 
and Parliament than he used to be, and he ad- 
mires the Boston people most tremendously on 
account of their tea party.” 

“Egad!” cried Captain Hampden, and arose 
so suddenly that he spilled Primrose to the floor. 
He began to pace back and forth across the 
room, his hands clasped behind his back, his 
brows knit. It did not occur to him to doubt 
Danny Dean’s story, as presented by Primrose. 
His memory furnished him with too many signs 
of its truth: the fellow’s strange dignity, his 
splendid insolence. ... Yes, the lad had come 
like a man to ask for Angela, had tried to tell 
him something about himself. And he had 
struck him with his cane! ... Angela, too, 
had tried to explain, and he had silenced her. .. . 

‘“‘Primrose,”’ he said suddenly, ‘‘my daughter 
knew a true gentleman at sight, but I have had 
to be persuaded. I shall get them home as 
quickly as possible. I shall try to make up to 
young Dean for what he has given up in Wales 
and for the insults he has suffered at my hands. 
I have often longed for a son to fight the battles 
of Virginia before the world. Now I have one.” 
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“Do you mean, Cousin Richard, that I am 
going to see Angela again? That she’s coming 
back to Bright Oaks?” There was a still, deep 
joy in Primrose’s voice, a joy more womanly 
than childlike. 

“If we can find her, Primrose. And if she 
and young Dean can bring themselves to for- 
give me.” 

Primrose’s radiance clouded for a moment 
before these two large if’s, but the Captain 
spoke again, hopefully. “In the morning at 
sun-up I shall send Pompey on my own saddle 
horse to find them and bear them a letter from 
me. I’ve never yet sent Pompey on a mission 
that he failed to fulfil.” 

“And Angela and Danny will forgive you, 
Cousin Richard. As Lissy says, ‘I feel it in 
my bones.’ Angela could never be angry with 
one for long; her heart’s not made that way. 
And as for Danny — Angela can wrap him 
about her littlest finger, like a piece of yarn.” 

Dusty and rumpled and very disheveled, 
Primrose sat on the floor, just where she had 
fallen. Her knees were hugged between her 
arms, and her head rested against a chair. 
Suddenly she realized that she longed most 
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achingly for rest and supper, one of Cindy’s own 
suppers. 

“‘I am very tired, Cousin Richard,” she said. 
“May I go to my room and dress before I talk 
to Cousin Elizabeth? And may I send for 
Lissy ?” 

“Yes, child! A thousand times yes!” cried 
the Captain, and he began to pull bell cords 
wherever he could find them to pull. 

Several servants came running at once and 
were surprised to find him the picture of genial 
happiness. 

“Send Lissy up to her old room, Pompey. 
Get hot water for Miss Primrose, Josephus. 
And Caesar, bring out a bottle of the Madeira 
that’s thrice crossed the Atlantic. I shall 
drink a toast to-night to my three children!” 


“To his three children!” rustled the oak 
trees outside the windows. ‘‘His three chil- 
dren!” Bright Oaks, like a great, sad heart 
that has been dully sleeping, was awakening to 
the tune of promised happiness. And the re- 
frain of that tune would always be, “His three 
children! His three children !’? — the sweetest 
phrase the oak leaves had ever whispered. 


POSTSCRIPT 


GENERAL GEoRGE WaAsHINGTON in a cold 
Pennsylvania camp, homesick for news of Vir- 
ginia, was visited one evening by a young officer 
from his native state. He did not recognize 
the youth at first, for the lad had grown up 
since their last meeting. But the young man’s 
words, as he stood at salute in the doorway, 
brought a smile to the General’s lips. 

“From the right bank of the Rappahannock, 
Sir!” and his heels clicked smartly. 

“Ah!” said the General, recognizing him. 
“Come in!” The light of welcome shone in 
his tired, majestic face. 

So the lad went in, and they talked for an 
hour. He was proudly able to tell his distin- 
guished neighbor all the news of Virginia, from 
the Potomac to Lunenburg County. 

“There’s a young lady recently turned seven- 
teen who’s making flags for all Virginia, Sir,” he 
reported. ‘She has used her red riding habit 
and some English silks, long since discarded. 
She is Miss Primrose Hampden, of Bright Oaks 
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on the York. She bears the same name I bear, 
for her guardian and my father are cousins.” 

“But not too close?” suggested the General 
with the hint of a twinkle. The young man 
was surprised into blushing. 

“‘She is very pretty,” he admitted, “‘and very 
entertaining. One never knows what she will 
do next. Captain Daniel Dean, my superior 
officer, took me home with him on leave last 
month — for Captain Dean’s wife was the former 
Miss Angela Hampden, my cousin, and she is 
living at Bright Oaks with her father. It was 
then that I became acquainted with Prim- 
rose.” 

““Give my regards to Miss Primrose Hampden 
at your next opportunity,” said the General. 
**And tell her that I found my horse at the Fight- 
ing Cock Ordinary.” 

“You jest, Sir?’ ventured the surprised 
youth. 

“Not at all,” said the General. ‘I have 
known and admired Miss Hampden for several 
years.” . 

“But Primrose told me she had never seen 
you, Sir. It is her greatest ambition to meet 


you.” 
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“She has met me,” said the General. “Pray 
give her the message, just as I gave it to you.” 

So the next day Lieutenant Robert Hampden 
sat down in a very cold hut which he shared 
with a number of other officers, and wrote on a 
bit of paper with a very scratchy pen the fol- 
lowing letter : 


“To Miss Primrose Hampden at Bright Oaks on the 
York, Virginia. 
Dear PRIMROSE; 

This paper bears a Message of great Importance to 

you, and Captain Dean has been Kind enough to agree 
\ to send it to you, wars with a Letter he is sending his 
Wife. 

The Message is ft. General George Washington, 
whom I made so bold as to visit in his marquee on the 
hill last evening and who Kindly talked with me for an 
hour, said: ‘Please give my Regards to Miss Primrose 
Hampden and tell her that I found my Horse at the 
Fighting Cock Ordinary.’ 

Though I told the General you had never met him 
but hoped some day to have that Honour, he corrected 
the Statement, saying I was to give you the Message 
without fail. This seems very Strange to me, Prim- 
rose, but perhaps you will explain when next T see you 
in person. 

Though the Rappahannock is a piece from ihe York 
I hope to see much of my Hampden cousins when the 
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War is ended. And I shall have to bring you all the 
roses from my Mother’s rose pit to thank you for the 
warm Hose you have knit for me. Until my recent 
visit to Bright Oaks with Captain Dean, I had thought 
of you only as the little girl from London who slid down 
the B’n’st’rs at Angela’s Ball and caused us so much 
M’r’mnt. But now I think of you as the most Charm- 
ing young Lady in all Virginia and the most Graceful 
Dancer of the Minuet I have ever seen. 

The weather is very Bitter here at Valley Forge. 
My hands are blue with cold, so my Writing is poor. 
But my thoughts of you are Warm and Glowing. 

With regards to my Cousins and best wishes to you 
and your Flags, 

I am, my dear Primrose, y’r h’mb’! and ob’d’t s’v’t 
and adm’r, 

Rosert HaMppEN 
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